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INTRODUCTION 




I ERIC 



The origin of this study can be traced bade to the Second Conference of European Ministers 
of E du c ation (Hamburg 1961). Accepting a proposal by the British and Austrian Ministers, the 
Conference recommended that special study should be given to the question of the continued 
general education of young persons at appropriate schools and the prolongation of compulsory 
school attendance. This recommendation was subsequently reinforced by Resclutior No. 3 of 
the Ministers’ Third Conference (Rome 1962), which expressed the hope that continued education 
would be carefully studied in the Council of Europe by the Committee for General and Technical 
Education (EGT) and for Out-of-School Education (EES). 

Tn preparation for the Rome Conference, die Austrian Ministry of Education h a d sent out 
a questio nnair e to all States of the Council of Europe and signatories of the Cultural Convention. 
Its subject was “ The setting up of educational facilities for young persons from 15-21 years of 
age who do not enter any institution leading to admission to universities ”. A pr elimin a r y 
comparative study (Min. Ed./Rome (62) 15), based on the replies and documentation received, 
was compiled by Mr. L. WoMegsmuth (Austria) and presented to the Rome Conference- This 
study revealed tha t not all respondent countries considered the extension of the period of 
compulsory schooling to be either the only or the most effective means of raising the educational 
standards of the young persons covered by the enquiry. 

As a basis for the further study called for by the Rome Conference, a joint meeting of 
2 xperts on technical and continued education (Rome 1964) agreed on the following d efin ition : 

“Continued education, in the sense used by the Third Conference of Minis ters (Rome 1962) 
is the education, either on a compulsory or a voluntary basis, of young people who have completed 
or are about to complete compulsory education, but do not stay on for further full-time studies 
in secondary schools. 

It can be given full-time or part-time under the supervision of the educational authorities and 
should be a bridge between basic education and taking up a job on the one hand, and adult 
education on the other. ” 

Having accepted this definition, die Comittee for General and Technical Education organised 
a Seminar on Continued Education (Interlaken, June 1965) in co-operation with the Committee 
for Out-of-School Education, four of whose representatives attended as observers. Whilst folly 
appreciating that- continued education could be interpreted in a much wider sense, the Seminar 
considered it wise and reasonable to restrict its concern to those young people covered by the 
EGTs definition, namely those who are about to complete or have completed their compulsory 
schooling and are at the junction of the different paths that lead to life, either by further schooling 
or by direct entry into practical life. By aiming at this more modest target, the Seminar was able 
to follow up the revised preliminary comparative study of Continued Education (CCC/EGT 
(64) 24) presented by Mr. Woblegemuth to the EGT in July 1964. It was also able to produce 
valuable (Appendix B) on the scope, aims, organisation, methods and staffing 

of continued education for those young people who were its principal concern. In its final 
resolution, however, the Seminar fully recognised the existence of forms of continued e&cation 
o ther than those which had been the main subject of its discussion, and recommended mat they 
should be rnada the subject of a farther study 

This wider interpretation of continued education was given further emphasis by Dr. Th. 
Piffl Percevic, the Austrian Minister of Education, when presenting his report on Continued 
(Min.EdWienna (65) 2) to die Fifth Conference of Ministers of Education (Vienna, 
1965). He out that it encompassed * not only f a c il i t i es intended for school children 

(Le. boys and girls who Have not yet entered employment), but also esta blish ments devoted to 
the education and further education of young persons who are in their first year or years of 
-.vork and are undergoing paid industrial training as unskilled assistants, trainees or apprentices . 
He supported the recommendation of the Interlaken Seminar and expressed the willingness of 

Ministry to prepare and convene, in co-operation with the Council of Europe, a seminar to 
study the question of “continued education for young people who had already started work. 

This generous offer by the Austrian Minister was accepted by the Conference which, in its 
Second Resolution, recommended that the study of die problems of continued education “be 
exte nded with particular reference to the further education associated with^ die training of 
apprentices and young workers, and to related problems of lifelong education “. The Resolution 
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went on to stress " die Importance of carrying out these studies having regard to the place of 
the individctai in modem society with its economic demands, and to developments in the school 
systems of various countries, particularly in upper secondary education 

With this brief and with these antecedents, a second Seminar on Continued Education met 
at Baden (Austria) in February 1967. Bearing in mind that an earlier Council of Europe S eminar 
(Dusseldorf, March 1966) had explored new forms of vocational training for technical trades, the 
exp e rts assembled at Baden concentrated their study on the general ratbar than the technical 
aspects of the continued education of young workers. In doing so, they set themselves to study not 
only the provision for young workers already receiving further education part-time, but also the 
situation and needs of those receiving none. As will be seen from its recommendations 
(Appendix C), thfe Seminar was able to establish a good deal of common ground with th3 early 
Seminar in Interlaken, to which, in the event, it proved genuinely complementary. 

It is some measure of the importance attached by the European Ministers to the study of 
this sector of education that Resolution No. 2 of their Third (Vienna) Conference i ncl ud ed a 
re ex mm en datioa to the Council for Cultural Co-operation which envisaged the publication, in the 
Council of Europe's ~ Education in Europe ~ series, of a study of the problems of continued 
education, incorporating both the material assembled by the Austrian Ministry of Edu cat ion and 
the deliberations of th e Interlaken and Baden Seminars. In selecting an author for this study, 
the Council of Europe turned, understandably, to the Austrian Ministry, which, with the United 
Kingdom, had been co-sponsor of the original Hamburg resolution, and had played sirh a vital 
role in a<RSArr>b?fng the comparative material for successive Conferences and Seminars. When their 
first choice. Dr. Hans Nowotny, who had been closely associated, ab imrio, with the project 
was unable, because of his transfer to other duties, to undertake this task, the EGT Co mm it t ee 
trrmrirl t> the other co-spansor, the United Kingdom, which generously agreed that Mr. E. W. 
Sudale ( ELM .- Inspector of Schools), who had served as a member of the United Kingdom delegation 
to both the Interlaken and Baden Seminars, should be the author of the study. 

The author's fi t * ! task was to define continued education in a form which would correctly 
interpret the Ministers' intentions in recommending a study of the subject. Their initial Hamburg 
recommendation clearly stressed the aspect of longer compulsory schooling. Replies to the Wchle- 
gexnuth questionnaire, however, showed that several members considered this to be too narrow 
an interpretation, and that vocational and further education schools and colleges catering for 
young workers should also be included. Joined with this was a concern for those young people 
who, either because of the brevity of their compulsory schooling, or because of the inadequacy 
of provision for their post-school education, were not receiving any continued education. This 
broadened definition formed the basis of die complementary studies of the Interlaken and Baden 
Seminars, and was embodied in Resolution No. 2 of the Vienna Conference. 

This study, then, is concerned with the education of what is a large proportion or even the 
majority of Europe's teenagers. Dependent on the educational systems of their respective countries, 
their ages range from 13 - 18. Making all the isecessaxy allowances for national differences of 
and educational op p ortunity, they include a ^latrvely hi gh proportion of those 
of average or less than average ability. Some are in their last years of compulsory full-time 
attendance at either a prim ary or a secondary school Others are in full-time voc atio na l tr aining , 
which may or may not an element of continued general education. Others are at wor*c, 

with some voluntary or c o mp ulsory continued education, eithc. inside or outside working hours. 
Some, for a variety of economic or social reasons, are not gainfully employed at all, while many 
of those who are so employed are not receiving any continued education of an organised or 
formal land. 

These young people, then, their educational needs and aspirations, and the provision that is 
or should be made for them, acre the subject of this study. 
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1- The young people with whom this study is ccAcemed 

(i) This study is concerned with the education of a large proportion, perhaps still a majority, 
of Europe’s teenagers. Their ages range from IS to 18, depending on the educational systems 
of their respective countries. Making the necessary allowances for national differences of economic, 
social and educational o pp o r t u nity, they include a relatively high proportion who are of average 
or less than average ability. Few will have parents who themselves received more than the minimum 
of compulsory schooling and who are in occupations which required them to undertake further 
education and training. Some of these young people are in their last years of compulsory full-time 
attendance at upper primary, middle, lower technical or lower secondary schools. Others are 
undergoing full-time vocational training, which may or may not include an element of continued 
general education. Others are at work, but are receiving some voluntary or compulsory continued 
education,either within or outside working hours. Some, for a variety of economic or social reasons, 
are not gainfully employed at all, while many who are employed are not receiving any continued 
education of an organised or formal kind- 

(ii) Amidst all their diversity of nationality, language and environment, they have one thing 
in common : they were bom in the 1950s, and have grown up to adolescence in the 1960s ; barring 
catastrophe, they can expect to live well into toe twenty-first century. Even in their short hves 
so far, the world has changed at an unprecedentedly rapid pace, and the effects of this change 
have been all-pervasive, reaching out from the industrial heartlands to the remotest areas of 
Western Europe, from the Arctic Circle to the toe of Italy. Although trends are not laws, and 
there is no absolute certainty that the pace of change will be sustained, it is a reasonable working 
hypothesis that it will, and that its effects on the ‘living, learning and working conditions of these 
young Europeans, and the generations that will succeed them, will be even more profound and 
pervasive. If it was ever wise or possible to think of education as something which could stand 
apart from its economic and social context, it is not so now, when technical change is not only 
rendering obsolete much of the knowledge and skill which people have laboured to acquire and 
when social and demographic change has brought new status, new towns, new relationships. 

2. Post-war economic development 

(i) " Of all the driving forces of change in the present day, among the strongest are those 
which show up in economic form, those that bear upon the amount of money and other resources 
th a* is made available for the educational system, or upon the living the pupils in the schools 
are looking forward to being able to earn, x " 

It is significant the report in which this statement appeared was published in 1959, 
towards the end of a decade during which Europe, with a remarkable resurgence of vitality, had 
not only made good much of the disruption and destruction of die second world war, but had 
gone on to new and higher levels of economic activity, bringing improved standards of living to 
vast numbers of its people. 

(ii) Three principal driving forces sustained this development : 

— a high and co ntinu ing ‘level of investment in the means of producing both goods and 
services ; 

— increasing consumer demand made possible by a greater production of wealth, its more 
equitable distribution, and a reduction of unemployment ; 

— an expansion of both European and world trade. 

(in) As the rising tempo of economic activity drew more unemployed and under-employed 
r e so u rces into productive use, shortages, especially of certain types of manpower, appeared in 
key sectors of the European economy. In contrast to the inter-war period, when many countries 
suffered from chronic or concealed unemployment, labour as a factor of production was now, as 
the boom continued, relatively s'arce and expensive. This in turn reinforced the already substantial 
incentives for the more rapid application of scientific and technological discoveries to the productive 
process. 

(iv) By the early 1960s, it had become apparent that in the process of reconstruction and 
expansion, the economics of many European countries were being profoundly re-shaped. Nowhere 



1. IS to 18, Report of the Central Advisory Council for Education (England), HJ&S.O. London 1959, 
VoL I, p. 45. 
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was this more striking than in agriculture. Production grew, but productivity grew still faster, under 
the impact of higher demand, improved transport and a rate of investment well above the pre-war 
leveL A survey of agriculture and economic growth in 10 European countries by OECD revealed 
that the number of tractors had grown from just over */< million in 1950 to more than 3 million 
in 1962. Fertilisers, pesticides, i mpr ovements in seed strains and in animal breeding had also 
played their part, reinforced by the growing trend towards * factory ” methods in the production 
of poultry, eggs and meat. Changes in the size and nature of the farming unit were a corollary of 
these developments. Other basic industries were changing too. After a long sustained post-war 
boom, coal readied its peak as a source of power anu propulsion, but the longer-term trend 
towards its replacement by oil, natural gas, hydro-electricity and nuclear power was not to be 
denied, so that by the early 1960s, it was already facing a shrinking future. In transport, rail 
systems were progressively pruned in face of competition from road and air transport ; in all th.ee, 
the trend towards greater speed, sophistication and bulk h a n dli n g was marked. 

(v) In manufacturing industry, the complexity and rapidity of technological change was the 
keynote. The spearhead was the electronics industry. Essentially a post-war development, its new 
devices for measurement, computing, and automatic transfer opened new dimensions for acceler- 
ating and controlling large-scale production. Hydro-carbon chemistry laid the foundation for the 
petro-chemical industry and for foe flood ot plastic and synthetic products (many of them 
substitutes for “natural” materials) which flowed from it. New metaLs, especially alloy-steels and 
aluminium ranw into large-scale production. The application of discovery and research to older 
industries like shipbuilding, steel, cotton and glass progressively transrormes? their processes of 
production. In f ar* of the en ormou s demands of post-war re-building and the subsequent explosion 
of cities and industries, the con st r u ction and civil engineering industries were clearly moving into 
a new phase of large-scale mechanised operations. 

(vi) With these changes a rapid growth in the tertiary sector of economic activity, 

namely the personal and professional services. Some, like commerce, public administration and 
the law, throve on the increasing complexity of modem society ; the social services were the 
economic expression of a more widespread concern for the individual and the improved capacity 
of society to provide for it (within this sector, education was perhaps the most rapidly growing 
industry) ; yet a third form of services, most notably entertainment and recreative provision of 
a.1 kinds, was growing from small-scale to mass proportions to meet the buoyant demands of 
people with more leisure and more money to spend on it. 

(vii) Not all the countries of Western Europe nor, indeed, all regions of individual countries, 
equally in the impact, benefits and upheavals of these developments. But in an age of 

and in a world grown smaller through what was virtually a second 
revolution in transport and communications, none remained unaffected, while the lives of many 
were transformed. After the slow growth or even semi-stagnancy of the twenties and the thirties, 
die speed of change was both exciting and disturbing, and there seemed little reason to expect 

pa r** or prof undi ty to diminish in the foreseeable future. 

3. Some consequences for employment 

(i) “ Technical progress, having transferred men from the fi elds to the factory, is finally 
moving diem from the factory towards liberal and commercial activities or, more precisely, into 
services concerned with human or ganisatio n and r e la tio nships *. ~ 

(ii) In ***** oft-quoted words, Louis Cros, with excusable prophetic licence, dramatically 
epitomised the impact of technical change on die nature and structure of employment in the 
second half of die 19th century. The move from field to factory was no new phenomenon in die 
more industrialised economies. What was startling, though, was the size and accelerating pa ce o f 
tKn movement, spurred on by die twin stimuli of industrial growth and the rise in agricultural 
productivity. Industry needed more workers not only in its established centres but also in the 
ypT pH country towns, to which it was incr easingly prepared to move its factories in a search of 
labour. Agriculture, with more machines, larger farm units and improved techniques, needed less. 
Thus, between 1955 and 1964, Italy's agricultural labour force shrank by one third, while those 
of France and the Federal Republic of Germany lost a quarter each. Between 1960 and 1967, the 
numbers employed in British agriculture, forestry and fishing, admittedly a smaller proportion of 
die total labour force than in most European countries, fell by a further 40%. Large-scale 
transfers were also taking place in the Scandinavian countries and were expected to continue. 



L Z*' explosion tcolairs , Louis Cros, C.VJJP, Fans I960, p- 19. 
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In Sweden, the Long-Term Economic Planning Ck>rrmirttee, set up in 1965, forecast that 
employment in agriculture and forestry would fall by 5% per annum up to 1970, involving 
an a nnual reduction of some 85,000 persons. Oespite measures taken in many countries to control 
and modify these movements, it is clear that the underlying structural changes which have 
brought them about is by no means exhausted, and that large sections of the rural population, 
especially the young, will continue to face radically changed employment prospects. 

(iii) For those who stay on the land, it means the learning of a whole new range of techniques. 
The operation, care and maintenance of farm machinery needs a different order of skill and 
knowledge from that required by the draught animals and band tools which they replace. Larger- 
scale production in bigger units brings specialisation. Artificial foodstuffs for animal? and fertilisers 
For crops, control of breeding and hygiene require knowledge, or at least understanding of their 
scientific bases. The whole process implies, too, the development of a new range of ancillary 
services offering employment markedly different from work on the traditional family farm. New 
methods in forestry, fishin g and viticulture have wrought similar changes. 

(iv) Motor transport, improved roads, air travel, extended leisure and higher incomes have 
combined to generate a vast boom in tourism, both intra-national and international, bringing new 
economic activity to once remote areas of mountain, lake and sea-coast, and creating new and 
non-traditional forms of employment Again, this trend is unlikely to be reversed. 

(v) For those who continue to leave the land, some stay in their own region, but find 
employment in factories or in the service occupations in country towns, travelling daily from their 
native villages, or setting up new homes nearer their place of work. For others — and here the 
great migration from Southern Italy to the North and beyond is the most dramatic example — 
the transplantation is even more radical. 

(vi) The impact of technical progress and rapid expansion on the pattern of employment in 
manufactu rin g industry is extremely complex. The key factor has been the emergence of a 
progressive shift, still far from complete in even the most highly developed Western European 
economies, from labour-intensive to capital-intensive production methods. The new industries 
at the spearhead of expansion, like electronics, plastics and petrochemicals tend to employ more 
fixed capital and less workers per unit of output than the older industries, while within these 
older industries themselves — iron and steel is a striking case — technological advances have 
worked to the same end. Although employment in manufacturing industry has risen in most 
countries, it has not risen as fast as production, as more and more firms substituted machinery 
and plant for labour. A similar trend can be observed in other industries which have traditionally 
been heavy employers of labour. In coal-mining, the post-war fuel famine brought a boom in 
demand, and a shortage of labour in all Europe's coal producing areas. A spectacular rise in wages 
stimulated mechanised mining, while the rise in prices induced coal-consumers both to economise 
in coal use and to look for substitutes like oil, natural gas and nuclear power. So rapid was the 
advance on all these fronts that, by the early 1960s, the mining labour force began to decline 
with increasing rapidity, with marked effect in Wales, Scotland, North Eastern England, the 
Ruhr, Southern Belgium and Lorraine. 

(vii) Side by side with the changes in the relative labour demands of certain major industries 

came a significant and enduring shift in the nature of their demands. As less labour was needed 
at the actual point of production, the “ non-manual ~ employment in offices, laboratories, drawing 
offices, work-study sections, maintenance, planning, service and sales departments increased. True, 
the demand for skilled manual workers rose too, but the sort of manna] skills required were often 
of a different order of versatility from the craft expertise which traditional apprentice training, 
geared to smaCer-scale production, had hitherto produced. As Professor Michael Postan noted 
" The skills of skilled employees were not necessarily greater than before. They were, however, 
frequently different ; more specialised, more departmentalised, more technologically informed, 
less practical and less rooted in tradition and routine ” 1 . 

(viii) This is not to argue that technological change had, by the mid-1960s, advanced so far 
as to bring about a major fall in the demand for unskilled, untrained industrial labour. The high 
level of employment enjoyed by most of Europe's industrial regions was a dear demonstration to 
the contrary. Nevertheless, periods of relative recession or of slowing down in the rate of growth 
revealed symptoms full of meaning for the future. At such times it was the unskilled workers, or 
those whose skill was specific to a contracting industry or occupation, and not readily transferable, 
who were more prone to temporary redundancy or even longer-term unemployment. 



1. An Economic History of Western Europe , M.M. Postan, Methuen, London 1967. 
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(ix) Finally, in this foreshortened and highly selective review of the employment consequences 
of post-war economic c han ge, one must e xamin e some implications of what might be called the 
services or 44 tertiary ” explosion. Employment statistics do not always reveal the full nature 
of this shift which, as we have seen, is not confined to “services” as traditionally defined, but is 
taking place within individual industries. In essence, it means that less and less people find 
employment which involves them physically in the production i transformation of materials, 
while more and more of them are concerned with the recording, interpretation and communication 
of information, with the rendering of services which inquire personal and social skills and qualities 
of intuition, extroversion and im a gin ation. On the employment front alone, therefore, young 
people all over Europe face an economic future whose main possibilities have already emerged 
from the pattern of post-war economic development. The labour market demands more and more 
skilled workers, and less and less semi-skilled production workers and labourers. It asks for new 
skills in proliferating variety, while many of the old ones decline into obsolescence and redundancy. 
The very basis of acquisition of skills continues to change. Physical strength and manual dexterity 
are less important than a quantum of broad mechanical understanding, some acquaintance with 
the physical sciences, and a capacity both for interpretation and communication. Once acquired, 
moreover, a skill no longer guarantees 'life-long security and status, but may well have to be 
replaced, in mid-career, by a new one- 

^x) These prospects present a particular challenge to the vast numbers of young Europ eans 
who have hitherto only received the compulsory minimum of full-time schooling. Many of their 
traditional employments, success in which did not primarily depend on the sort of skills fostered in 
the schools, now call for a smaller, but better educated, more sophisticated and adaptable labour 
force. Agriculture and mining are striking examples of this trend, striking because of their pace 
of change and its dramatic impact, in terms of unemployment and economic stagnation, on the 
regions concerned. Less apparent but more pervasive is the slow but inexorable replacement of 
routine, semi-skilled factory labour by automated production processes. 

(xi) As many traditional employment opportunities for the young school leaver decrease, 
others exp a n d. But there is a marked difference between, old and new. The former rarely required 
educational entry qualifications, or even a degree of literacy above that which could he acquired 
by completing the compulsory minimum of elementary education. Often too there was no need to 
leave one's home, family or local community when one left school and went to work. The new 
opportunities, on the other hand, require a general education which has at least some elements 
traditionally regarded as secondary- Tc an increasing extent, moreover, they are not available 
locally, so the young worker must train or work away fro m home, severing himself wholly or 
partly from lus familiar environment. And yet, many of these young people have hitherto, because 
of their minimal education, been ill-prepared for such radical challenges. 

(xii) Just as the new manpower needs of the first industrial revolution provided one of the main 
dynamics for the establishment of universal compulsory education in the 19th century, so what hac 
often been called m the technological revolution w of the mid-20th century has agafn provided a 
driving force for educational reform, and faced the school systems with new dimensions and new 
o pp o rtun ities- The extent of the challenge can be epitomised in quotations from two important 
reports, one national, one international. 

(xiii) " The future pattern of employment in this country will require a much larger pool of 
talent than is at present available ; — at least a substantial proportion of the ‘ average ' and 
* below average' pupils are sufficiently educable to s u pply that talent. The need is not only for 
more skilled workers to fill existing jobs, but also for a generally better educated labour force to 
meet new demands. 

(xiv) “People now live and work in an increasingly sophisticated urban society and industrial 
system. They must be ready to participate in an alert and competent manner. Their educational 
preparation must be more adequate to assume greater individual responsibilities and participate in 
the management and operation of production or service units in which decision-making processes 
are more crucial and take more time than actual mannal p erform ance of duties. They not only 
have to follow the precepts of the past, but must be ready to discriminate among and accept 
those of the fu t ure . The readiness to change attitudes and ideas becomes more important than 
even the performance of specific mannal duties. Education has to cultivate the habits and attitu des 
of learning to dispose people to the processes of continuous learning through a lifetime. *" 



1. * Half our Future **, Report of the Cent r al Advisory Council for Education (England), H.M.S.O., London 
1S83, p. 5. 

2. “Manpower Aspects of Automation and Technical Change **. Final report OECD, Paris 1966, pp. 101-2. 



4. Some post-war social changes 

{i) From the vast complex of post-war social changes, it is only possible to summarise those 
which have particular importance in shaping the needs, aspirations and attitudes to continued 
education of the young people with whom this study is concerned. 

(ii) Family influence 

Speaking at the Baden Seminar, Dr. H. Nowotny (Austria) drew attention to the potent 
influence on young people of the attitudes of their parents and of the social group to which they 
belong, and its crucial effect on their demand for and response to opportunities for extended 
education and training. Which particular aspects of social change, then, have particular relevance 
to the family environment of the young school leaver ? There is no doubt that many households, 
traditionally regarded as “ working class ", from which the great majority of young school leavers 
come, have had some share in the general post-war rise in material standards of living. So much 
is manifest from statistics of money wages, real wages and of consumption. Equally important for 
working-class living standards has been the relatively high and sustained level of employment 
achieved by many European countries, especially since 1960, when unemployment has rarefly 
exceeded 2.5 °/o of the working population. The increased range of social security benefits 
and payments has often brought a significant transfer of income in favour of the lower 
income groups. Family and child allowances, whether in the form of direct payments or tax relief, 
the general progress towards the abolition of school fees, and the increasing public provision of 
school books and subsidised school transport have combined to blunt the edge of the economic 
incentive which formerly pro mpted many working class parents to expect their children to leave 
school and enter employment at the earliest possible moment. It should be stressed, however, that 
these developments represent only a general trend, whose extent varies not only from country to 
country, but also from one section of the working class to another within individual countries. 
There are still many poor households whose poverty may stem less from the lade of a min i m um 
income than from social incompetence or unavoidable misfortune. Family allowances may not 
necessarily be spent on the children for whose benefit they are intended. Moreover, even where 
education is free and publicly provided “there is still something which a family has to "anbrd* 
when it sends its children to school, especially when the legal compulsion to do so has expired" l . 
This is especially true of adolescents who need adult quantities and standards of food and 
clothing, and have tastes in entertainment which are expensive to satisfy. 

Even in the most economically developed countries, moreover, there are sections of the 
population which have not fully shared in the relative affluence of the post-war years. A high 
average level of employment may yet co-exist with serious localised unemployment, especially in 
areas whose traditional industries have suddenly declined. Changes in agriculture have often led 
co a degree of unemployment or underemployment not fully revealed by manpower statistics. The 
millions of workers who have migrated to other regions or other countries may well have found 
employment, but only at the cost of divided families, or poor living conditions in their new 
situations. The increasing concentration of Europe’s population in expanding conurbations has 
often brought serious shortages of the type of rented housing needed by the working-class family. 
The American phenomenon of “inner-ring decay" is not without its European counterparts, and 
shanty-towns are not unknown, even though their hovels may boast a television set or a refrigerator. 

This co-existence of poverty and affluence is no new phenomenon, nor does it nullify the 
general trend of improvement. In the context of this study, however, it is as well to remind 
ourselves that although many working class families can now afford a longer education and tr ainin g 
for their children, there are many for whom, if it is possible at all, it is so at the cost of real 
financial sacrifice. 

Much, therefore, depends en whether parent consider the sacrifice, be it large or small, 
worthwhile. For them to do so they must be convinced that the longer education and tr ainin g 
which, for the most part, they did not themselves receive will be of greater benefit to their children 
tfian early employment in a dead-end Job. Two major factors — their evaluation of the education 
given, and their vocational aspirations for their children — will influence their decision. 

To parents whose own schooling was minimal, the contemporary school system is often 
and sometimes forbidding. Many are aware that changes are taking place, and generally 
look on them with favour. They value the more interesting and varied curricula and are impressed 
t>y the improvements in school building. They are usually aware of the better opportunities open 
to those who remain longer at school and gain some recognised qualification. But their information 



1. Crcrwther Report, op. cit., VoL 1, p. 48. 
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rarely goes further than this, and there are often major psychological obstacles in their way if 
they seek to extend it Consciousness of their own social and educational shortcomings often leads 
to a diffidence in seeking closer contact with their children’s teachers which middle class parents 
do not share. The schools themselves are not always conscious of these difficulties, and may 
mistake diffidence for lack of interest There are parents, of course, who are not interested, and 
are content to delegate the whole task of education to the school. In some cases, this indifference 
may well harden into hostility if what the schools provide, as seen through the eyes of their 
children, seems boring or irrelevant. Influenced by their own educational experience, they will tend 
to attach considerable importance to what they consider the basic skills of reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic and speaking “properly”, and rather less to those parts of the curriculum which 
are not obviously utilitarian. 

Their vocational aspirations for their children are inevitably coloured by their own experience. 
Careful or ambitious parents will think in terms of jobs for their sons which offer security, the chance 
to learn a marketable skill, and prospects of future advancement. For their daughters employment 
may be seen as a temporary prelude to courtship and marriage and be judged by the extent to 
which it serves to promote this end by enabling them to meet a variety of people and maintain 
acceptable standards of dress, appearance and social intercourse. In so far as longer education 
appears to improve their children’s prospects of getting this type of employment, such parents will 
favour it. Hence the abiding popularity of lower technical or vocational schools in certain European 
countries, and the parental support for the introduction of vocationally-biased studies into lower 
secondary education. 

Other working-class parents will be less ambitious for their children, being content to see them 
follow the occupations which are traditional to their own social class or neighbourhood. In 
circumstances of full employment, they may well weigh the fact that much unskilled or semi-skilled 
work is wed paid and, in the short run, relatively secure, against the financial disadvantages of 
longer education and training. For these parents, their children’s contentment at school and at 
work may well seem more important than their long-term prospects. The experience of older 
brothers and sisters, of other relatives and friends, can also sway their choice. 

In short, the schools cannot look to the economically under-privi! eged and culturally 
impoverished homes, from which many continued education pupils come, to provide the level of 
rapport and understanding which they have been accustomed to receive f rom the parents in more 
fortunate economic or social circumstances. Indeed they may often have to face indifferent or 
even hostile family attitudes arising from -the gap between the cultural and vocational outlook of 
school and home, a gap which, in the short run, may widen with the increasing contrast between 
the educational and employment experience of past and present generations. 

(iii) The attitudes of young people 

Many currents of post-war social change have influenced young people’s attitudes to school. 

The first, itself the product of improved health services and higher living standards, is earlier 
physical maturation. Over a long period of years, puberty in girls has been beginning earlier in 
most Western countries, and there is no doubt that boys are also maturing earlier. At the same time, 
the lengthening of school life has meant that an increasing part of this stage of physical maturation 
will take place while they are at school, and with it the restiveness, uncertainty and emotional 
insecurity which so often accompany this watershed of growth. 

At die same time, there has been some weakening of the c on str a ints and sanctions which have 
traditionally — for better or worse — regulated the pace at which young people progress toward 
freedom to make their own decisions and to regulate their own destinies. One facet of this — the 
limited competence of family guidance in educational and vocations! choice — has already been 
noted. But it goes much further. In many parts of Europe, and especially in its great conurbations, 
profound economic and social changes have eroded die regulatory framework of home, family, 
village or neighbourhood. Young people see more of the wider world and its ways, if not at first 
hand, then through the selective eye of the mass media. They are more free to choose and are 
more aware of the range of choice at their disposal. The fact that many have more money to 
spend not been lost on the commercial interests, and the teenage consumer has, within a mere 
matter of a decade, become an important sector of the consumer society. 

These diverse and powerful pressures are at work on all young people, creating a ch a llen ge 
to all types of secondary s cho ol- But, for children who lack strong; educational motivation; and 
countervailing parental encouragement, they will be hard to overcome. The high post-war level 
of economic activity Iim meant that many young school leavers without educational qualifications 
have had little difficulty in finding unskilled but relatively highly paid employment. The fact that 
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these jobs carried little prospect of training or future advancement weighed less than the immedi a te 
attractions of release from school to the apparent freedom of the adult world, with more money 
of their own to spend and no l acV of to buy with it* Girls are especially open to the 

al ternativ e attractions of working life. Earlier physical maturity and the continuing trend towards 
earlier marriage have combined to make many of diem regard employment as a limited interlude 
on the way to courtship and marriage, to which they feel extended education and training 
are irrelevant, despite the incr easing possibility of their continuing to work after marriage or 
returning to it when their children have grown up. 

If, at die most unstable period of their adolescence, when leaving school seems to offer an 
escape to the attractive realities of the grown-up world, young people find little satisfaction in 
the education and training which they are offered, then the schools* task becomes even more 
difficult. For those who, whether by reason of linguistic inadequacy, disadvantages of social and 
physical environment, or lower ability have failed, even from their elementary school days, to 
reach the often rigid standards of attainment set by the schools, the sense of failure may result 
in a mood of hopelessness and frustration. By the time they approach die end of thei r compulsory 
schooling, they are only anxious to be rid of e duc a t ion as they know it. In t his state of mind a 
job — any job — may seem preferable to staying at schooL Many of them find solace in the wodd 
of myths, idols and stereotypes created by the radio, television and the cinem a, a world 

into which, unlike many adults, they have been bom and which has been an integral factor in 
shaping their attitudes and values. 

(iv) Work and leisure 

An important by-product of post-war economic development has been the change in the 
extent dgnifiran^ of young people’s leisure tunc. Sometimes, and rather misl eadingly ^ this is 
referred to as the "problem" of leisure, and discussions about it are based on broad gener alisa tions 
about the shortening of hours of work, greater spending-power, and the proliferation of attractive 
leisure-time pursuits. 

These generalisations are substantially, if not universally, true for many young people in 
Western Europe and are likely to become more so if present trends continue. 

It is, nevertheless, dangerously easy for adults, impressed by the apparent differences between 
the rigours of heir own youth and the greater freedom of the modem young, to overstate the 
change. While children at school enjoy greater leisure, often because the need for hem as part-tine 
labour is diminishing, there is a general movement in many countries towards a longer school-day 
or school y ear . To tins must be added other, and lass obvious extensions. As more young people 
entor secondary education, they spend mnre time in homework out side school hours. The progressive 
disappearance of he parochial or neighbourhood school, and its replace m en t , in r ural areas or in 
traffic-congested towns, by a larger centralised institution, often means increased travelling time 
for the pupils. Although the young worker’s working day and working week are sh ri nking, he too 
may have to travel further to his job or to he day or evening classes which are an increasingly 
wi d espread feature of continued education. 

It is easy to exaggerate he affluence of young people in h e i r last years at school or 
their first years at work. Many older school children do part-time jobs from personal or f amily 
necessity. Despite the relatively high rates of pay for juvenile labour in some industrial areas, 
here are many young workers, especially girls, who still work long hours in poorly paid jo bs, 
while others, as apprentices or trainees, receive low wages during their training period. And then 
there are the young unemployed, hose for whom either jobs do not exist, o r ar e^only seasonally 
available in their native country, region or area. VThere economic chan ge, whether in industry 
or agriculture, has produced a rapid decline in he de man d for young unskilled laibora; their 
poverty is real indeed, and may weH be partly concealed by inadequate or outdated statistics. 
As Mr. Caron (France) reminded he i>aden Seminar, “For all he extension of certain f ashions of 
dress and the advent of a civilisation where all are * peers * in the same a ge-gro up, he fact is hat 
in all countries here exists a poverty-strick en, under-privileged section of youth." 

With hese substantial reservations, however, it is reaso n a b le to proceed on the general 
hypothesis that the leisure time of many young people and heir means to enjoy it are increasing 
and will continue to do so. 

It is equally important to recognise the changes that are co ming about in young peoples 
views of he relative significance of work and leisure in heir lives. For many young workers ^now, 
and probably for far more in the future, work is not an end in itself, self-sufficient and s atisf ying, 
but rather is it mpatK to buying he possibilities for leisure. We have to chall enge the assu mp tion. 



not that work it necessary to man, but that it is his chief means to self-realisation. The connection 
bet w een work and the standard of living is basically ir escapable, but many of the young people 
with whom this study is concerned will decreasingly regard the shorter hours which they spend 
at work as the most significant or im portant part of their lives. 

Many adults, including educationists, have been concerned at the ways in which young people 
are spending their increased leisure and money. They have been disturbed by the rise in juvenile 
delinquency, by the mote garish and strident manifestations of a commercialised teenage culture, 
by the disinterest or even contempt of many young people for the efforts of officially sponsored 
or socially approved forms of youth activity. They have been puzzled by die oft-repeated oompLaints 
of boredom even in circumstances which seemed rich with possibilities for a “proper* use of leisure. 

While much of this concern may have its roots in the gap between the generations, and in 
a failure to app reciate the variety of healthy uses to which many young people put their leisure, it 
is often well-founded for the minimally educated and socially under-privileged youngsters for whom 
the street comer, the cafe; the co ffee - b ar, the cinema and the television set too o f t e n represent the 
limits of their leisure-time horizon. While die local youth dub, if there is one, may attract some 
of them for a time, ignorance, indifference and suspicion, often bred by a growing realisation of 
their limited personal and social c omp etence outside their own immediate frie ndship groups, 
p ro mpt them to seek c omm ercialised entertainment with its more glamorous image and expert 
salesmanship, where they are treated as adults capable of choosing and buying their own recrea ti on, 
having thdr own rights as paying-customers regardless of social or educational distinctions. 

5. Some consequences of economic and social change for co ntinu e d e du ca t ion 

(i) To sustain the momentum of economic change and to fructify its social consequences, 
modern society needs better educated citizens. The re-shaping of old industries and the emergence 
of new ones have profoun dly changed the nature and incidence of the demand for labour at all 
levels. New knowledge, new skills and new attitudes are required as much by the ordinary worker 
and c i t i zen as by die social and educational elite. 

(ii) Greater economic potential, together with improved employment, income, and social 
welfare make it increasingly possible for more young people to receive education and training of 
longer duration and of wider range and content. But it is only a possibility. For it to be fully 
realised requires a progressive transformation in the attitudes and expe ct a t ions both of the young 
people themselves and of their p a re nts , many of whom have hitherto received only the minimu m 
of education and training. 

(iii) For lower secondary and vocational educati on , th e s e developme n ts imply radical 
changes in structure and content. Structurally, they must accommodate a school population which 
is not only larger, older and physically more mature, but which may be socially and intellectually 
more diverse than hitherto. They must be so organised as to enable both boys and girls to receive 
an education which is appropriate to their ages, abilities, aptitudes and interests. Among th eir 
pupils will be those who are capable of further 'progress to higher secondary and technical 
education, and it is vital that they should be prepared and encouraged to <Jc so. And yet there 
will be many for whom this stage of education will be either a preliminary to direct entry into* 
employment, or a part-time accompaniment of their early years at work. For all, appropriate 

atm! vocational guidance will be vital. 

(iv) Changes in curriculum are equally necessary. The traditional primary skills of readings 

writing and calculation will need adaptation, if not t r ansfc * T » nation , in face of mass communicatio ns 
anH “ outside ” educative influences, to say nothing of the linguistic diversity and increased 
maturity of the pupils. Social competence and vocational interest (espe cially for the increasing 
numbers who w ill work in the expanding tertiary sector) alike demand new approaches to spoken 
language as a tool of effective communication which, surmounts social and educational differences. 
Some introduction to mathematics, to the physical sciences and to technology will be n e cessa r y 
for all young citizens, and not just for those who will be employed in industry. In a more mobile, 
pluralistic and interdependent society, the social and civic educ ati on of its emergent ci tizens takes 
on new and a new urgency. New patterns and possibilities for leisure will need to 

be reflected in the provision for aesthetic, physical and other compensatory or re-creative educ a t ion. 
In a more permissive society, religious and moral education needs a new content and a new 
approach, especially when many young people may face an early uprooting from family 
pnvi m nmAnt artd local community alike as they leave home to follow their employment. 

The traditional nini mla of lower vocational education face an equally ra dical challen ge. 
Their role is no longer to prepare young people, mainly through tr ainin g in manipulative skills* 
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for a specific manual craft which they can ex pec t to practise for the rest of their working lives. 
In its pl ffei* will come a much broader preparation not only for their present or immediately 
prospective job*, but for the further re-education and training which many of them will inevitably 
need as technological change continues. This in turn implies a growing area which is common 
to both the so-called “ general ** and " vocational ** curricula for the continued e duc a tio n pupiL 

<v) Implicit in these is the central thesis that the co ntin u ed ed u ca t ion of the ordinary 

pupil «t»»n be so re-structured and reconstituted that, while gaining respo n siveness to the needs 
of nwUn society, it «i»ii not lose its immediacy and relevance in the eyes of the young people 
for whom it is intm&od. A broader and extended general ed u ca t ion for all pupils does not 
necessarily mean a watered-down version of what has been hitherto provided for a socially 
privileged elite already conditioned by their family background to embrace its values and methods. 
S uch an approach could well result in continued edu c a t ion’s becoming btde more than a prolong- 
ation of the conflict between pupils who find it alien and irrelevant to their own values and way 
of life, and who are discouraged and frustrated by their apparent failure to comm u nic a te . 

On the p tfr r hand, direct and early preparation for a specific job, often s u cc ess f ul in re-awakening 
the ordinary pupil’s energies and interests through its practical approach, may be e qually 
in ap pro pria te. In the interests both of society, and of the long-term interests of thejpupHs 
themsel ves, of which they may not yet be aware, this narrow focus of vocational interest vdD have 
to be b roadened to indude subject matter which, being theoretical, may at once tax the abffity of 
the ordinary boy and girl and yet seem remote from the working life which they have been condi- 
turned to expect. 
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PART n 



CONTINUED EDUCATION AT SCHOOL 



cmxrm t 



POST-WAR REFORMS 



1 . Developme nt s in the structure of lower secondary edu ca ti on 



(0 The extension of the period of schooling 

In the post-war period, and especially since the mid-1950s, virtuaBy all member States of the 
Council of Europe have been engaged in mating provision for the extensi o n of the period of full- 
time schooling (see Table I). This has been based on the growing and incr easingl y wide-spread 
conviction that die economic and social conditions of the modern world demand that as many 
children as possible should be provided with a more substantial base of education from which they 
can variously move f or war d to employment, to further e du ca t i o n and tra ining , a n d to adult U fa . 

The reforms undertaken by most memb er States envisage an exten si o n of 

compulsory schooling for all young people. Within this brood consensus, however, two main 
schools of thought may be di sc ove re d, which differ not so much m their ul timate aims as on ques- 
tions of approach and timing. The first envisages a relatively early int ro du ction of ex t ension by com- 
pulsion, die se cond by di*» progressive stimulation of voluntary extension beyond a relatively 
limited compulsory minimum period. Thus, since 1947, the United Kingdom, Sweden, France, 
Austria, Luxembourg, Iceland, a number of cantons in Switzerland, the majority of States in the 
Federal Republic of Ger many and of local authorities in Norway have, at the time of writing, 
extende d die compulsory period by one or two years beyond die age of 14. On the other h a nd , 
Ireland, Denmark and the Netherlands have placed their main short-term em phasis on 
e nc o ur aging as many children as possible to c ontinue foil time schooling on a voluntary basis 
beyond age 14, while envisaging an ultimate extension of die compulsory period. 

Whether they have preferred comprfsory or voluntary extension, ail countries have expe- 
rienced a substantial rise both in the absolute numbers and in the proportion of young people 
remaining in foil tfr tw schooling for one or two years after age 14. It is worth noting that certain 
countries (Denmark, Belgium and ^ Netherlands are notable examples) which have c once n trated 
on voluntary extension have been relatively successful in persuading a high proportion of the ir 
young people to co mplete more th an one additional voluntary year of full time schooling , while 
retaining a minimum co mpu lsory age of 14. 

For co n t in ued education, ho w e ve r, the voluntary/ compulsory distinct ion is important. The 
v oluntar y appr oach aims to enable all childr en who, whether of tfaefr own or their parents volition 
wish to stay longer at yhnnl > to do so. But it allows those who do not wash to stay on, to leave, 
and in all the countries which have p r e fe rred this method, a certain proportion of the ag e gr oup 
not, in effect, continue in full time schooling beyond age 14. The compulsory method, on 
the other hand, lengthens the schooling of die whole age group. Although it opens the doors of 
opportunity for many children to whom, but for compulsion, they would have been dosed, it a lso 
keeps in school a pr oportion of pupils who would not have stayed. And it is these latter childr en 
who, for many educators, present the nub of the problem of co ntinu ed educati on. 



(ii) Changes m the structure of lower secondary education 

This exte nsion of schooling had considerable implications for school structures which, in 
yrfcocf- w e r e grtll of die vertical ex parallel type. A long grammar school type secondary 

e du c atio n for a selected and more or less elite minority coexisted with a short termin al an d 
general or vocational education for the majority. T h ese dear distinctions had kmg been blurred 
by t he em ergence of a variety of "‘intermediate"* schools which, while f a lling sh o r t ofrecognilion 
as secondary schools, had yet provided opport unit i es for die able child from humble 

aremn stances to proceed beyond the confines of the primary route. By adding ex tra vol untar y 
years to the primary school (e.g. the cours co m p Umenta ires in France) or by or ganising distinct 
-intermediate* schools (e-g. the Austrian Hauptschtde, the Affttel - or Bedschtde in some States 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, the "‘central'" schools in England, jhe higher primary schools 
(«JLo and m.t>JLo.) in the Netherlands), a flow of recruits to the midd le ranks of the professions 
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sad public services had long boon secured, Their curricula had reached be y ond the traditional 
primary regime of I n fraction In the mother tongue, arithmetic, history and such other 

subjects as were considered useful for the future worker, to embrace studies which often pa r all eled 
those of the first years of the long s ec ond a r y course. A variety of f or ms of lower vocational and 
te chn i c al schooling had also been evolved as explicit altern atives, or romplommiu to tbe upper 
stages of primary education (e«g. die secondary technical school In England, the scoots <Faoviamento 
p ro fes sional* in Italy, tbe lager* technische school In tbe Netherlands, and the denies dTenseigne- 
meat profession ef in Belgium) whose task was to prepa re their pupil* for app re nti c e s hip or entry 
into similar forms of drilled industrial or cwnfrcitl e mpl oym ent . 

Even with these ""interm edi a te "* modifications, however, such a structure was seen to be 
increasingly inadequate to provide a full range of ed uc a tion a l oppor tunity for all children to develop 
their talents. 

This situation produced two broad categories of re s po ns e : 

(o) Tbe retention of a hierarchy of parallel but separate types of post el ement ar y education, 
with improved possibilities for t r ansfe r b etween them in the ti ght of the papiTs emergent abili ties 
and aptitudes, (eg. tbe reformed post-primary structures in Belgium and tbe Netberiands). 

(b) The construction of a co mp re hens ive or unified lower secondary school intended to provide 
for all, or the great majority of c hildr en in the lower secondary age g ro up in ooe institution or under 
one roof (eg. the ** unitary"' school in Sweden, tire middle school in Italy, the college of secondary 
education in France). 



(iii) The guidance period 

An important aim of these reforms was progressively to re du ce premature selection and special- 
isation. Post-war psycho-pedagogical research had indicated that the age of 10 to 12 was too 
early for childre n to be allocated to diff erent school routes which, in practice, narrowly restricted 
their future choice of educ a ti onal and vocational opportunity at a Hmf when their int e r e s ts and 
aptitudes were by no me a ns fully a pp a re n t . On social grounds this selection was cr i tic is ed bec a use 
of its ten d ency to reflec t and perpetuate tbe class d i vision s of society by iJQowing few e ff ec tiv e 
chances of subsequent tr ansfer, and there fo re permitting de waste of tire emcrjsrf: talents of 
many c hi l dr en. On economic grounds, it was felt that vocational specialisation on a rudimentary 
basis of elementary education was altogether premature and unlikely to produce the better educated 
labour force demanded by post-war technological change. 

Increasingly, there f ore, post-primary and lower secondary education was seen as a period of 
di a gno sis end guidance and less as a terminal prelude to entry into employment *. The lengthening 
of the post-elementary school period made it in cre a singly possible to realise this changed conce p tion 
by giving more time for talents to develop and for aspirations to change. 

(hr) The increased size of schools 

The higher p roportion of children enrolled in post-primary or lower secondary education, tbe 
lengthening of school Kfe, and the need to broaden the range of educational op p ort un ities available 
to e a ch child all pointed in the direction of larger school uni t s . Tbe typical pre-war primary school 
served all but a small mi no rity of the children of Its neighbourhood for the duration of their 
compulsory schooling. In the ruiai ar ea s this meant that he post-11 age group were often in small, 
und iff erentiated units, o fferin g sev erely flrrfwnm ft ihfinn l e quipme nt «d specialis t teaching. 

Schools in ur b an areas, though serving greater concentrations of school population, were still geared 
to providing die restri cted subject range of the traditional primary curriculum. Tbe co-exi ste nce of 
State and den omination a l schools was also a source of fr agmenta tion in co un tries or a re as of mixed 
religion. 

Tbe pace at which these larger schools came into being varied from country to co un tr y 
according to their need to build new, or to replace exi s ting , schools, the nature of the r e fo rm * of 
their post-primary school systems, and the demand for school places arising from higher h ir f hra t ^ c 
and the extension of schooling to a higher p r o por ti o n of young people for a longer period. 



1. For farther details see 7. Roger, The Obse r v ati on and Cmkiancm Period, , St ra i h o uig 1967 (Education in 
Earope Series. No. 7). 
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71 m tren d towtrds lugtr units bit bno ,iwi *t merited in thoso countries wblcb btvo (hnun 
aome form of oon a non school for «D or tfao great majority of children at the lower s e c o nd a r y stage 
(m, the unitary school Is Scandinavia, die comprehensive school in certain areas of En g l a n d and 
Wales, the school In Italy, and the college of secondary education in France). Though less 

marked In countries which have retained a modi fi e d system of parallel route* (e*. the Federal 
R tp nHfr- of Germany. Austria, Belgium and the Netherlands), the trend is nevertheless apparent, 
especially where formerly sepa r at e routes have been c ombi ned in one school. In many rural areas 
of Europe^ moreover, ha small village, parochial or vO»»u mm a l s c h ool, is progressively being 
replaced by the larger centralised institution drawing its pupils from a much larger catchment area. 



2. Some consequences for con tin ue d education 
(i) New pupils, new n eed* 

Theee develop men ts have brought longer schooling to a modi wider and more representative 
g oe s section of young people than ever before. Com pa red with their predecessors, they are older. 
pfavskaDy mor e mature and likely to have more adult a t titudes and ex p e ct a tio ns. Among the 
newcomers, there will almost inevitably be a very wide range of social background, abffity, attain- 
ment, motivation and attitudes to schooling. The higher the p roport io n of the age group brought 
into longer school in g (die whole, where extension is compulsory), the heavier will be tire i ncid enc e 
of less g t fi y d pup il s and of theee 1*— immediately ca p a bl e, for a variety of reasons, of profiting 
from a l ong e r education c on ce iv e d on t r adi tion al lines. Many of these will be the subjects of 
ronHmmfl e du c ation . 

(H) Type* of e $ tdbttih ment providing for co ntinu ed educati on 

As a result of the post-war reforms of school struct ur es, consider able c h a ng e s have come about, 
axe still occBnfa g in the e nvironm ent in which these continued ed ucatio n pupils spend their 
final year of co mp u l sory full time schooling. 

In the report of the Amtrfan Ministry of E d u catio n to the Fifth Conference of European 
of Education (Vienna 1965), two broad categories of esta blishme nt intended to provide 
for contained education pupSs in their last years of fufl time schooling were distinguished : 



(a) Homogeneous (or unifo r m ) H a sses or schools 

These axe s ep arate d a m y or schools spe cific a lly designed for pupils i n the ir last years of 
compulsory wiwvJtag, and i n t ended to be an Immedia t e preliminary to entry into foil time 
ymjJaynwmf They tend to offer a broadly uniform curriculum, based on the estimated common 
needs of this c ate gory of pupiL TittU or no choice of subjects is possible and, since pupils are 
sup posed to be broadly similar in ability , there is no streaming**- 

(b) Heterogeneous (or multilateral) cl as se s or sHwots 

Here there are no separate or schools specially created few c o ntinu ed educati on p upils , 

since the organisation of lower s e co nda r y e ducation is d es ig ned to channel all pupils into streams 
or ' xxn ses to abilities and aptitudes. TUs kind of secondary education c an be 

obtained in one and the «««*»» instituti on (a multilateral, uni t ar y or comprehensive school), where 
r^pti. follow a more or less common curriculum for the early part_of the lower secondary stags ; 
it can also be provided in HlfT wrint institutions which have a broadly common cuxricuhxm for the 
first in some cases, for one or two subsequent years. Although the various courses or h nes oi 
study differ in subject content and level of subject m a tter , the in t en t io n Is to leave the pupil with 
M wide a choice as possible for as long as possible, and to facilitate transfer between courses or 



Table IE. based on these categories, and m o difie d to take account of d evelopments 

since sm m r Mr j S es dm variety of school situations in which continue d ed u cati on pupils may 

themselves. 

Useful as the structural distinction bet w een types (a) and (b) may be, its Impor tance m 
det e r m inin g the ri tif*"" which the pupil actually faces in the classroom can easily be over-stressed. 
Schools of type (o) axe, it is true, “reridnal” in the sense hat hey cater for those pupil* wh o rem ain 
when others of higher ability or attainme n t in the same age group have already entered or 
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transferred to other s ch o ol s* The fact that they are, in dais sense, the "left-overs" may well have 
important e ffe c ts on pupils’ axad teachers’ morale, and on society’s attitudes to this type of 
sc h ooling* These, in turn, may be counterbal an ce d by the fact that, having a relatively homogeneous 
group of pupils to cater for, both the school authorities and die teachers can provide more 
speci fic ally and single mindedly for their needs than if they were in an institution of type (b) with 
a range of curriculum and teaching which is n ecessari ly wider because it must cater for a g rea ter 
diversity of aims, abilities and i n t er e st s. 

It may be contended, however, that die homo gen eity of pupils In type (a) derives more fr o m 
their location in the school system than from their real needs as young people. Even a "residual" 
group may contain a diversity of abilities, aptitudes and stages of physical and mental maturity 
which ought to be matched by a variety of subjects and methods of teaching. Even within schools 
of type (b ) 9 it is possible to find "residual" groups, with an equally wide range of potential talent 
who have nevertheless chosen to quit school at the earliest possible moment for die economic and 
social r e as on s r e f err ed to in Part I. In p r a ctic e, their status within the school may well differ very 
little from their peers in type (a), while die curriculum pre s cribed for diem may be equally 
inflexible especially in its concluding stages. Where they are housed, as they still are in some 
school systems of type (f>X hi separate buildings and taught by a separate body of t eache r s, die 
practical d iff erence in the nature of die education they receive may well be clearer in structural 
terms than it is in reality. While die pupil of modest social origins but with good potential can 
often have a wider range of opportunity for improvement and transfer in type (b) schools, than 
would be open to him in type (a), the needs of the less able and socially handicapped pupil, on 
the other hand, may be less well served in a more heterogeneous institution unless they are gi ve n 
the same degree of priority and attention as they receive in a separate institution of type (a). 

An import an t driving force behind the r e form of European school systems has been the need 
to open the doors of secondary education to a wider proportion of each nation’s children in order 
to meet the economy’s demands for a more highly educated, qualified and skilled labour force. 
The r e sour ces of hitherto underprivileged talent awaiting these op p ort un ities have already been 
dem onstra ted by the increasing How of pupils into low er secondary education who have not only 
faced up to the demands made upon them but have also succe ssf ully surmounted the traditional 
examination hurdles on the way to upper secondary and higher education. Schools and teachers 
accustomed to a smaller and more fa vo u r ab ly cond iti oned cl i entel e have, though not without 
difficulty, accommodated their traditional curricula and methods to this broader band of relatively 
able recruits. It is understandairie that both they and the society which sustains them have, in port 
at least, judged their achievements in terms of their pupils’ s uccess in courses and examinations 
qualifying them for entry into higher education and to the professions. 

The conc ern of success iv e Conferences of European Ministers of Education with the ability 
of school systems to meet, with equal success, the needs of those young people which could not so 
readily be served by a dmi tt in g them to the traditional regimes of secondary education, has 
underlined the problem of what the Newson Report 1 called "the other half". Those pupils, it was 
app r ec ia ted, faced secondary education with considerable and often unfamiliar problems. And yet, 
if only on the grounds of economic and social pr ogre ss , any reform of secondary education would 
be i nco mp lete if it failed to give due — many would say equal — attention to these problems. 

As the Table and the descriptive Appendix to Part II show, member countries have certainly 
been aware of the special needs of the continued education pupil, and are in process of endeavour- 
ing to meet them in ways which are inevitably as diverse as their economic res o urces, thei r social 
and educational philosophies, then: school structures, and their existing stock of buildings and teach- 
ers. Some have chosen to set up classes or institutions of a new type within the framework of their 
traditional school systems, while others, in re-shaping their secondary school systems, have, in 
varying degrees, ende av o u red to integrate the education of these pupils with that of the lower 
secondary age gr oup as a whole. 

Yet, as the conclusions reached by the Interlaken Seminar demonstrated, the needs of the 
education pupil transcend this structural diversity , important as it may be in determining 
how these need s arc met. What for the pupil is die sort of p ro gram me which Iris school 

Ivac to offer, the way in which it is taught, and its relevance to his abilities and aspirations. It is to 
these questions which, following die of the delegates at Interlaken, we shall now turn. 



X. Op. dt. 
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TABLE I 



Duration of compulsory schooling in 1968, and planned extensions 

General remarks ; Compulsory schooling for less than eight years is now exceptional in Europe. A 
nine-year compulsory period for all children is already a reality in some countries and is either envisaged 
for the near future or has been agreed in principle in most others. Voluntary extension for a 9th or 10th 
year is ativdy encouraged in some countries ; in the United Kingdom there is a compulsory ten-year 
period from the age of five. 



Country 


Duration of compulsory 
schooling for 1968 


Extension of compulsory 
schooling 


N on-compulsory schooling 


Austria 


9 years (6 to 15) 






Belgium 


8 years (6 to 14) 


To 9 and ultimately 10 years 
envisaged by the Education 
Act of 1964 


Over 80 °/o complete a volun- 
tary 9th year 


Denmark 


7 years (7 to 14) 


Extension to 9 years being 
planned 


Municipalities are required to 
provide a voluntary 8th year 
when more than 10 pupils 
apply for it. Approximately 
90 °/o of children complete an 
8th year 


France 


10 years (6 to 16) 


It is envisaged that the Decree 
of 6 January 1959 which 
provided for the introduction 
of a 10-year period as from 
1 January 1967 will be fully 
implemented by 1972 




Federal 
Republic of 
Germany 


9 years (6 to 15) in 

10 of the 11 States 
8 years ip art-time 


To 9 years in the 11th State 
in 1968-69 




Greece 


6 years (6 to 12) 


The 1964 Act envisaged pro- 
gressive extension to 8 years 
(6-14) 




Iceland 


8 years (7 to 15) 




Ireland 

' 


8 years (6 to 14) 


It is intended to extend the 
compulsory period to 9 years 
(6 to 15) in 1970 


Full-time attendance by ( ) °/o 
of all children between 14 and 
15 and by ( ) °/o of children 
between 15 and 16 years of 
age 


Italv 


8 years (6 to 14) 


The Italian Constitution (27 
January 1947) provides for 
the extension of compulsory 
schooling beyond 14 years 
of age 




Luxembourg 


9 years + 2 years part- 
time 


. 




Netherlands 


8 years (6 or 7 to 14 
or 15) 


The Bill of February 1967 
envisages extension to 9 years 


Voluntary extension encoura- 
ged for a 9th year 


K xrway 


' V years (7 to 16) m 
municipalities covering 
over half the popula- 
tion. 7 or 8 years in 
the remainder 


Compulsory education to be 
extended to 9 years for the 
whole country by 1972 


A 10th voluntary year may 
be added 


Spain 


8 years (6 to 14) 






Sweden 


9 years (7 to 16) 




Particular efforts are made to 
encourage voluntary continu- 
ation of studies at upper sec- 
ondary, continuation schools, 
and technical and vocational 
training establishments 


Switzerland 


7 to 9 years (6 or 7 
to 14 or 16), ending at 
15 . in most cantons 


A general trend towards 
extension to 8 or 9 years 


i 


Turkey 


8 years (6 to 14) with 
a minimum of 5 years. 




Elementary and continuation 
courses may be attended 
voluntarily after the terminal 
age of compulsory schooling 


United 

Kingdom 


10 years (5 to 15) since 
1947 


To be extended to 11 years 
(5 to 16) in 1971-72 


Voluntary extension to at least 
16 is encouraged. 30 °/o of the 
age-group do so 





TABLE H 



Country 


Type (a) 

Homogeneous (uniform) classes or 
schools 


Type ( h ) 

Heterogeneous or multilateral classes or 
schools 


Austria 


The Polytechnic Year (9th) for those 
pupils not continuing their secondary 
or vocational education. 




Belgium 




Pupils complete compulsory schooling in 
either (i) an intermediate school, or (ii) a 
technical or vocational school Voluntary 
extension possible and encouraged. 


Denmark 




Pupils complete compulsory schooling (7th 
year) in the common main school (FoCte- 
skole ), which may or may not be divided 
into general or vocational sections- Volun- 
tary extension for 8th, 9th and 10th years 
possible and encouraged. 


France 




Pupils complete compulsory schooling in 
either : 

(i) the general secondary ) of the 
section, or f lower 

(ii) the terminal practical ( secondary 

section / stage. 

(iii) may form part of a multilateral College 
of Secondary Education or be annexed to 
a College of Technical Education, a College 
of General Education or, rarely, a Grammar 
School. Until 1972, it may take the form of 
part-time attendance (2 days per week) 
education and training phis practical 

experience of employment. 


Federal 
Republic of 
Germany 


The majority of pupils complete com- 
pulsory schooling in the 9th year of the 
senior main school (Houptscmfe), which 
caters for children who have not trans- 
ferred to the grammar school or to 
intermediate secondary school (HezzZ- 
schtde ). 


In some States (e.g. Hesse) the main and 
intermediate schools are unified. Compre- 
hensive schools established in West t»anin, 
Bremen, Hamburg and Hesse. 


Greece 


Pupils complete compulsory schooling 
in the 6th year of elementary schools. 




Ireland 


Pupils who do not transfer at age 12 to 
general secondary schools or at 13 to 
secondary vocational schools remain in 
primary schools, or in the “secondary 
tops" of primary schools. 


Voluntary extension into the second (9th) 
year of the secondary vocational school 
course encouraged. Technical and continua- 
tion education provided in this type of 
school 


Italy 




Pupils complete compulsory schooling (8th 
year) in the 3rd year of the common 
middle school (scuoia media). 


Luxembourg 


Pnplis who do not proceed at age 12 to 
general secondary education, or at age 
13 to vocational education, remain in 
primary school continuation classes 
(classes carnpl^rnentaires). 


i 


Netherlands 


Pupils of least ability proceed at .age 
12 4- to individual vocational education 
(u t. o.), which may be organised in 
separate schools. Voluntary extension 
possible and encouraged. 


Pupils complete compulsory schooling (8th 
year) in either : 

(i) elementary general post-primary educa- 
tion ( L a, t?. o.). 

(ii) elementary vocational education 
(Lko.). 

(i) and (ii) may ‘be located in schools 
providing other levels of post-primary and 
technical education. 

Voluntary extension possible and encou- 
raged. 
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Country 


Type (a) 

Homogeneous (uniform) classes or 
schools 


Type (b) 

Heterogeneous or multilateral classes or 
schools 


Norway 




The majority of pupils complete compul- 
sory schooling (9 years) in the common 
(comprehensive) lower secondary school 
where 9 years is not yet compulsory, the 
7th year of the common primary school 
(foQceskole) may be followed by compulsory 
or voluntary attendance at a continuation 
school (framhaldskole) on a full-time or 
part-time basis. Voluntary extension encou- 
raged. 


Sweden 




Pupils complete compulsory schooling 
(9 years) in the common (comprehensive) 
school. 


Switzerland 


Pupils complete compulsory schooling 
at age 14 or '15, according to their 
canton. The principal forms of continued 
education, all within the primary sector, 
are : 

(i) Pre-apprenticeship classes (i. e. pri- 
mazy classes strongly directed to- 
wards manual occupations) ; 

(ii) Higher division of the primary 
school ; three sections catering for 
the varying intellectual abilities and 
vocational prefere* ces of the pupils ; 
(iii) Terminal primary classes with two 
sections : preparation for rural work, 
and simple trades. 


Oeveloping in Geneva, Basle-Urban, Neu- 
ch&tel, by the establishment of larger 
schools catering for a wider range of ability, 
the institution of a guidance period, and 
facilitating transfer from one section or 
course to another. 


United 

Kingdom 




Pupils complete their compulsory schooling 
(ldth year) at the end of the second or 
third term of the school year in which 
they reach age 15. All are in secondary 
schools of various types, the majority of 
which, though not containing thn whole 
range of ability, provide some differentiation 
of curricula in the final compulsory years, 
and the possibility of transfer to longer 
courses. Voluntary extension is possible and 
encouraged. The general trend, especially 
since 1965, is towards the establishment of 
more comprehensive (he. multilateral or 
bilateral) schools. 
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Chapter 2 



PUPILS AND AIMS 



1. Some characteristics of continued education pupils 

Before trying -to formulate the aims of curricula designed to cater for “young people who have 
completed or are about to complete compulsory education but do not stay on for further full-time 
education", it is illuminating to quote from the inquiries which some countries have undertaken 
into the educational needs of these pupils. 

A Scottish report 1 offered the following diagnosis : 

“Over the country as a whole, some 35 °/o of the boys and girls in an age group are transferred 
to courses of secondary education leading to presentation of either the Ordinary or the Higher 
grade of the Scottish Certificate of Education. Our interest lies mainly therefore with the boys and 
girls who comprise the remaining 65 ^/o of the age group. This section of the age group includes 
young people who are above average in ability and are capable of considerable intellectual effort 
and of substantial attainment in a fairly wide field. It also includes boys and girls whose abilities 
will enable them to make only limited progress in a very restricted field which is closely related 
to practical pursuits. Between these two extremes, there is a large number of boys and girls wbo 
have the capacity to make good progress in suitably designed courses in schools and, later, to 
acquire a high level of sldll and an understanding of the practical techniques of industry and 
commerce." 

About the same young people, a report from England 2 noted that although they include some 
pupils of above average ability capable of doing work similar to that done by many pupils in a 
grammar school, “there will he a second group, generally much larger, who represent the 
‘average* boys and girls of their age ; and a third, usually smaller, group of those who have 
considerably more difficulty in remembering and applying what they learn, and who certainly 
work more slowly. Finally (there is) a fourth group of really backward pupils who have to 
struggle to attain an elementary mastery of reading, writing and calculation. No description of the 
size of these various groups will be accurate for all schools, but however uncertain the frontiers, 
all these territories have to be included in the educational m a p ." 

The Scottish study adds “The educational background of these boys and girls when they 
enter the secondary school is often not conducive to success... Some of t hem , because their 
experience in the primary school has been largely one of failure, have given up the effort to 
succeed, and a few may be passively or actively antagonistic to the discipline and work of the scnool. 
Nevertheless, with the resilience of their age, they are prepared to start anew in the secondary 
school and to respond with and renowed effort to the teacher who offers them 

success, even on a modest scale. As a general rule they are not interested in academic lea rnin g 
ar»d prefer physical a c t ivity to thinking ; their mental activity is stimulated by real things and 
happenings in the physical world rather than by ideas and concepts. Though generalisations 
appeal less readily to them than to their abler fellows, they have nevertheless some ability to 
generalise from particular illustrations. The less their ability, the less well do they meet demands 
for sustained effort ; they respond best to tasks which yield quick results and most of them do 
not look far ahrad. Generally, too, the ‘less their ability, the less self-sufficient do they feel and the 
more dependent they are on the companionship and good opinion of their fellows. They like best 
to work in small groups or teams. As the time for leaving school draws nearer, most of them, 
though no long-term vocational desire may yet have matured, begin to look outwards from school 
to the excitements soon to be met in the adult world of work. They regard with new interest 
their friends who not so long ago left school and who now seem to find a much freer life with 
much more money to spend. It is perhaps not surprising that to many of the pupils, school, 
especially if they have as yet achieved little joy or success in it, becomes positively irksome. 

These descriptions, drawn from and necessarily specific to their country of origin, cannot 
cover the whole spectrum of continued education pupils in Western Europe. From the substantial 



1. From School to Further Education* Scottish Education Department, H.M.S.O. (Edinburgh) 1963, page 9. 

2. Newsom Report^ op. cit. 
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consensus of views on the aims of continued education which emerged from the T ^wiaVfn 
Seminar, it wou ld appear nevertheless that young people of this type were to be found in many 
n&^o&ber countries, and that they had certain educational needs in common. 



2. The aims of continued education 

In the final report of the Seminar, the following afang were ; 

**{a) to arouse the curiosity and interest of the pupils in such a way as to lead them to continue 
their education and training as men and ci tizens ; 

(b) to consolidate, supplement and extend their general education without any re s triction of 
standard other than the pupils 7 ability, thus encouraging their transfer to other forms of education ; 

(c) to give them an opportunity for developing personality and a sense of responsibility so as to 
produce balanced adults aware of their capacities and of their limitations ; 

id) to prepare pupils by varied practical work for their subsequent vocational training, thus 
facilitating their entry into working life ; 

(e) to encourage the development of aptitudes for self-education, and to prepare pupils... for 
a proper use of leisure." 

To what extent are these a i ms being realised in the programmes devised by member countries 
for this diverse group of pupils ? The term “programmes'* is used rather than “curricula", because 
it is particularly important, in this type of education, to see it "in the round", which implies an 
appreciation of its avowed objectives, die relationships between the constituent subjects or sectors 
of the curriculum, the methods of teaching and the extension of the educative process beyond the 
walls of the school. In other sectors of education, it may well be useful and ap p ropriate to draw 
up a comparative table of curricular subjects and the times allotted to them. But so diverse are 
the forms of continued education and the situations in which it is provided, that such a tabulation 
could well fail to do justice to the variety of experiment and development currently in progress. 
Instead, there follows a descriptive summary of the programme provided by member 

country for its continued education pupils, set against a necessarily brief account of its system of 
secondary education. In a period of rapid development, it must inevitably offer a m ix t ur e of present 
practice and future intention. It does, however, reveal that, amid much fruitful diversity of 
thought, policy and practice, there are substantial areas of experience which are shared by al$ 
member countries. It will be die purpose of the concluding Chapter 3 to attempt to discern, and 
to illustrate the significant trends. 

3. Summary of provisions in member States 

Austria 

The School Organisation Act of 1962 made school attendance compulsory for 9 years (Le. 
between age 6 and age 15). 

After four years (6-10) in the elementary school (Volksschule), pupils transfer to one of the 
following : 

(a) Grammar School (Gymnasium or Realgymnasium) ; 

(b) Senior elementary school ( Hauptschule ) ; 

(c) Senior department of die elementary school (VoUcsschtde Oberstufe ). 

At the end of th ei r 8th year, pupils from types (b) and (c) who are not proceeding either to 
intermediate or upper secondary education (general or vocational) or to other form s of full-time 
education, complete their period of compulsory schooling with a one-ycar Polytechnic course. 

The Polytechnic course 

Since this was an innovation introduced by the 1962 Act, it did not come into full 
operation until die school year 1966-67, when 1,113 classes were opened for 31,040 pupils (34 %> 
of all 14-year olds). In some cases, they are organised as separate institutions, while others are 
attached to senior elementary special (Sonderschtden) or vocational schools ( Berufsschtslen ). The 
recommended number of pupils per da ss is 30 (with a maximum of 36). There are generally 
separate courses for boys and girl^ although where numbers are small joint courses are instituted. 
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with separate tuition in some subjects. Wherever possible instruction is given by teachers special- 
ised in the subjects concerned who are qualified as elementary or vocational teachers and who may 
have a ttend ed the special courses of further training in Pedagogical Institutes. 

The aim of the Polytechnic course is to consolidate the pupils* basic general education, with 
special emphasis on their Hfe and future occupations ; for girls, special emphasis is placed on 
improving their proficiency in domestic science. Those pupils who have not yet chosen a specific 
vocation are prepared for tha choice by suitable vocational guidance. 



Polytechnic course ; subject anti tj/ne^nO occtt ion 





Time- allocation 


Subject 






Boys 


Girls 




Compulsory subjects 






Religion 


2 


2 


Social and personal education 

(with special emphasis on the use of leisure) 


2-3 


2-3 


Mother tongue 


6 


6 


Mathematics 


6 


6 


Social and economic studies 


2-3 


2-3 


Scientific basis of the modern, economy 


2-3 


2-3 


Technical drawing 


2 


1 


Health education 


1 


1 


Vocational information and guidance 


2-3 


2-3 


Handicraft 


2-4 


2 


Domestic science and child care 




4 


Physical education 


3 


3 




33 


35 


Optional subjects 






Shorthand 


2 


2 


Typewriting 


2 


2 


Foreign language 


3 


3 


Other non-compulsory activities 






Choral music 


2 


2 


ItKtnwnwiffl] mmir 


2 


2 


Physical education 


2 


2 


Art and craft 


2 


2 



This programme of study, and the accompanying notes for guidance on the approach to its 
constituent subjects \ show a number of significant features. Mother tongue and mathem atics 
occupy over one third of the time given to co mpu lsory subjects, with a dear emphasis on the 
consolidation and improvement of these basic skills. In its other main areas, the cmxiculxmi is 
notable for its immediacy and relevance to the pupil as an emergent adult worker and citizen. 
Religious, social and personal education deal direcdy with the problems of living with other 
people, with one's family, with the opposite sex and in the local and wider community. The 
elements of science are approached through their application to the servicing of the household 
(gas, water, electricity) and to food and clothing. Physical education is seen as a means of 
introducing pupils to the widening range of recreational activities which w31 be open to t hem 
in adult life. The theme of interdependence informs the social and economic studies which also 
include 20th-century history. These studies form a background to die vocational inf orm a t io n and 
guidance in which visits to a wide variety of industrial, commercial and service establishments 
are seen as a central feature, supplemented by fibre: and. television broadcasts to introduce pupils 
to occupations which are not r e p r e se nted in their home region. 



Belgium 

Compulsory schooling treats for eight years, from age six to age fourteen. At the time of 
writing, the extension first to nine and ultimately to ten years envisaged by the Law of 196(4 
liqrl not been made compulsory. It sho ul d be pointed out that a high proportion of children (over 
80 °/») stay on voluntarily to complete a ninth year. 



1. Regulation 174, 17 August 1906, Ministry of Education, Vienna. 
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(a) A grammar school (athende, lycde or coGdge) ; 

(b) An intermediate secondary school (dcoie moyerme) ; 

(c) A technical or vocational school (dcole technique or dcole professionnelle ). 

Type (d), a relic of the old terminal elementary system, is rapidly going out of exis t a n c e , being 
attended by less than 5 %» of the 12-1*4 age group. Its curricula are being re-modelled on the lines 
of those provided in the lower sections of the technical schools, to which pupils are encouraged 
to transfer when they reach the compulsory age-limit. 

The pupils* choice of post-elementary school is much influenced by the wishes of their parents, 
with guidance fro m the elementary school teachers. Post-war reforms and development have 
ten ded to diminish the "finality”’ of thi< choice, and to defer it until the pupil has completed the 
lower secondary stage at age fifteen or later. An increasing number of multilateral intermediate 
schools have come into being, offering several xypes of education under the s ame roof. The 
concurrent trend towards establishing a cun i onium with substantial elements common to types 
(a) y (b) and (c) has been a further factor making for ease of transfer from one to the other, the 
reduction of "dead-ends" and the postponement of final choice. 

In this situation where : 

(a) a nine-year period of schooling, while not compulsory, is the norm for the majority of pupils ; 

(b) substantial progress has been made towards the establishment of a three-year (12-15) curri- 
cular prescription which is common to both the intermediate secondary and the technical and 
vocational scho ols, it is difficult to identify a "continued education*” sector with any precision. 

Nevertheless, lower technical and vocational education has long been popular with working-class 
parents and many axe continuing to seek rt for their children. In some areas, it will be available at 
a new multilateral intermediate school, which may be a new foundation, or have developed from 
a former academic or intermediate school, or from a former lower technical or vocational school 
In other areas, it will be provided by a technical or vocational school. Some account of the curricula 
arrangements at both types is therefore necessary. 



L The multilateral intermediate school 

A pupil entering at age twelve has a weekly timetable of 36 X 50 minute periods of which : 

(<z) 30 are spent on a core curriculum which is common to all pupils in the first two years, and 
25 in the third and second years ; 

(b) 6 are devoted in the first year to one of three optional courses, and 11 periods in the third. 



Common core curriculum and toeekly time-allocation 



Subject 


No. of periods 


2nd Year 


3rd Year 


Religious or moral education 


2 


2 


Mother tongue 


5 


5 


Second national language 


4 


4 


History 


2 


2 


Geography 

Mathematics 


2 

4 


1 

4 


Biology 


1 


1 


Physics 


1 


1 


Chemistry 


— 


1 


Physical education 


2 


2 


Musical education 


1 


— 


Artistic education 


2 


— 


Technical education 


4 


2 


Total 


30 


25 



30 
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Of the three options, classical, modem and technical, only the last-named is selected for 
tabulation. In brief, the classical option consists of Latin in the first two years, add ing Greek and 
a modem lan guage in the third. The modem option conc en tr a t e s on modern languages or science 
in the second year, with one or other being emphasised in the third year, where some pupils 
may also opt for a combination of the two, or for typewriting and introductory economics. 

The technical option is subdivided into A and B, which are respectively, though not exclusively, 
designed for girls and boys. Each of these is again subdivided into broad trade groups from the 
first year onwards, with the subdivisions becoming progressively more numerous in the second 
and third years. Where the 3-year observation and g uid anc e cycle is provided in a former technic a l 
school, the third year of options A and B may be replaced by the corresponding year of the 
vocational courses traditional to this type of school. In t h ese, the vocational orientation is more 
marked, with extra time allocated to job-related practical work, associated sc i e n ti fi c a nd tech nical 
studies, and preparation for working life (workshop organisation, industrial health and safety etc.). 

Similarly, an intermediate school with a guidance cycle is allowed to offer the t r ad itiona l 
vocational courses from the second or third year onwards, provided that th es e are not available 
at a nearby State school. 

Technical option A; Curriculum and t o ec khf time-allocation 



Second year 



Subject 


Groups (No. of periods) 


Dress 


Domestic 

education 


Decorative 

arts 


Other 

techniques 


Artistic education 


1 


1 

Q 


3 


1 

l 


Domestic science 


I 


o 


X 




Dress 


3 


I 


1 


q 


Other techniques 
Complementary studies 


1 


I 


1 


o 


Overall Total 


36 


36 


38 


36 



Third year 



Artistic education 
Technical drawing 
Scientific drawing 
Domestic science 
Dress 

Other techniques 
Education for family life 
Complementary studies 


2 

2 

5 

1 

1 


2 

~5 

2 

1 

1 


6 

1 

2 

1 

1 


~2 

~2 

~5 

1 

1 


Overall Total 


38 


36 


36 


38 



Technical 0ption B 
Second year 





Metal 


Wood 


Agriculture 


Other 

techniques 


Technical drawing and 


3 


3 


1 


1 or 2 


artistic education 




o 


2 


2 


Technology 


2 


25 


2 


2 or 1 


Applied sciences 




1 


1 


1 


Complementary studies 


1 


X 






Overall Total 


36 


36 


36 


36 
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Third yto r 





Mechanical 


Electrical 


Wood 


Agriculture 


Other 


Technical drawing 


4 


3 


4 


X 




Technology 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Mechanics 


1 


1 


1 




to be 


Electricity 


1 


3 


1 





decided 


Practical work 


3 


2 


3 


4 


In each 


Applied science 




— 




3 


case 


Rural economy 


— 


— 


— 


1 




Overall Total 


36 


36 


36 


36 





IL The technical and vocational schools 

About 40°/® of the 12-16 age group attend schools of this type. The vocational «*4ino1y in 
particular cater for those who intend to enter skilled or semi-skilled employment. They derive 
mainly from religious bodies or from associ ations of industrialists and receive substantial support 
from public funds. 

They offer four-year courses, the first two years being regarded as a guidance period, and the 
East two as die equivalent of the first stages of a p prenti ceship. Courses leading to a wide range 
of trades are available for both bojrs and girls, though die choice of any individual pupil may, in 
practice, be limited to what is off e r ed by the schools in their locality. There are opportunities 
for the ablest boys and girls to pass on to upper technical education, lasting until 18, and about 
20 Vs do so. 

The curricula and timetables of these courses follow a common basic plan which is illustrated 
by the two following examples : 



Mechanics 







WmUv pgrfaA 














Year 


I 


1 n 


1 111 


1 ™ 


Normal Age 


12 


13 


14 


15 


1. General subjects 

Religions or moral education (including family < l *hios t and 
social and civic education) 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Mother tongue 


5 


4 


2 


2 


Second national language 


2 


_ 


— 


_ 


Ouxeot affairs (including history and geography) 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Mathematics 


5 


4 


2 


2 


Science 


2 


2 


1 


_ 


Physical education 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Artistic education (including drawing and modelling} 


2 


— 


— 


— 


Music education 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Total 


23 | 


1 17 1 


1 11 


1 10 


2. T ethnical subjects 
Technical drawing 


! 

2 


i 

4 


4 


4 


Applied science (including study of tools and materials, tech- 
oology, mechanics and electricity) 

Education for working life (methods of work; workshop or- 


2 


2 | 
2 


3 

2 


3 

3 


gamsatkm, planning, industrial hygiene, factory legislation) 










Total 


4 


6 


9 


10 


3. Vocational practice 
Manual training 
Craft practice 


9 


15 


20 


20 


Total 


9 


15 


20 


20 


Combined Total 


36 | 


40 j 


40 


40 
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Weekly period* 


Year 


I 


n 


zn 


IV 


MS» 


12 


13 


14 


15 


L General subjects . 

Religions or moral education (including igjP** ethic*, aocisi 










2 


2 


2 


2 


and civic education) 
Mother tongue 


6 


5 


3 


2 


Second national language 

Current affairs (toctoding history and ) 


3 

3 


1 


1 


1 


Mathematics 


4 


2 


2 


1 


Science 


2 


2 






Physical education 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Musical education 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Artistic education 


4 


4 


3 


2 


Total 


27 


19 


14 


11 


2. Technical subjects 

Education for family life (including gp°d hygiene 


1 


1 


2 


2 


and dxfld care) ~ ^ 

Applied science (useful technical elements of 




1 


1 


1 


mechanics and electricity) 

Education for working life (including ii^^^atiou about 


— 


— 




1 


, Total 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3. Vocational theory and practice 
Housecraft fcookery, housekeeping) 


4 


7 


3 


3 


IVfhapprmlirfflhip training 


4 


12 


— 


— 


Craft praotice 


— 


— 


20 


20 


Total 


8 


19 


23 


23 


Total 


36 


40 


40 


88 



DuoIttS 

At school 

Education. in Denmark is con^wjb^^from the beginning of the school year following the 
child's 7th birthday until the end of year in \*frich be reaches 14. The vast majority of 

childre n spent their 7-year compulsory in a tnain School (foOceskols) \dndi provides both the 

primar y and lower secondary stages ^ b r a iding under one head and with a f^^r"*** 

to both departments. 

Re c e n t years have seen a rapid in the Proportion of pupils remaining voluntarily 

at school for an 8th, 9th and 10th yea r. ^ many as 90 V# complete an 8th and 80 •/• a 9th year. 
Every local authority is obliged to provi^ 8tb year if ^ mmimuin of 10 pupils ask for it. If the 
authority has not set up an 8th, 9th o< year, it nmst bear the cost of tuition and school 

material for those children living in it^ attending such classes in another authority’s area. 

At the end of class 5 of the main the popils may or may not be divided inft> 2 sections, 

or ~Knes~. If divided, they enter either 

— line (a) mainly intended for mtending to pass on to classes 8, 9 or 10, 

— line (2>) (sometimes called the f ^ line) n^ainly preparing for upper academic secondary 
education. 

Not all schools make thi< division, P°* have a line ( c ) common to all pupils (the choice is as 
often dictated by educational phlk^opb/ ^5 by reasons of size and resources). 

For the purposes of this study* tb^ore, ‘*contmx* e d education'' pupils comprise both the 
10 # /# who leave fall-time schooling fit dr? of their 7th year, and those who stay on voluntarily 
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for an 8th* 9th or 20th year in line (a) or in line (c). It should be pointed out, however, that these 
voluntary extension yean need not necessarily be spent in the main school. As will be seen later, 
substantial numbers of pupils choose the alternative o ff e r ed by the full-time courses at the 
residential continuation school (efterskoler, or youth high school). 

1. Curriculum and timetable for Class 7 (Une (a)) in Copenhagen fofkeskolen 

The school week consists of from £4 or 35 50-minute periods. 26 of these are devoted to a 
core of subjects common to both boys and girls ; and include Danish (5). arithmetic (5), religious 
instruction (1), history (2), geography (2), biology (2), physics (2), English (S) f physical ed ucat ion 
(2), music (1), and art (1). A further 5 periods axe given to needlework and do m esti c sciences 
for giA, 4 to handicraft and additional physical education for boys. In addi t i on there are 4 
periods of options, including extra periods of core subjects, and vocational gui d a nce for those 
intending to leave at the end of the year. 

There have been recent signs of a move towards the postponement of separation into 
“lines" until after the 7th year, and to replace it by a form “se ttin g". Pupils who would formerly 
have been se gregated into a non-academic Bne from die 5th year onwards can Join the more 
“sets" for their good subjects, which they can then offer in the a ca d emic (red) leaving 
examination at the end of the 9th year. 

2. Curriculum and u>eeldy time-a l l ocati on for the voluntary 8th, 9th and 10th years (Copenhagen 
folkeskolen) line (a) (practical bias) 

(a) In afl t hree years, 20 of the 35 weekly periods are allocated to the common compulsory core 
of mother ton g ue , arithmetic, religious education, social and en vir o nm ental studies, and physical 
ed uca tion. 

(b) Pupils then choose one of three g ro u ps of subjects <8 periods for each group) which add a 
pro- vocational element to their studies. Group 1 consists of English, accounts and typewriting ; 
Group 2 of physics, geometrical dr awing and mathematics ; Group 3 offers p r a ct i c al work in 
wood or metal, or in domestic science or needlework, together with related theory, plus eit her art 
or the study of motor vehicles. 

(c) For their remaining 4 p e riods, pupils may choose one or two subjects from a fairly long list 
of options. This enables them to have extra lessons in subjects which they are already studying in 

(a) or (b), a second foreign language, or a greater variety of cultural and hobby subjects. Schools 
are left free to add this list of options as the Inte rest s of the pupils and their staff allow. Thus die 
Voldpaxken school, in a northern s ubur b of Gopenhagen, offers child care, dr am a , “ teen age" 
(fashion, beauty culture, personal relations etc.), film ap preci a tion, tourist English and tourist 
German. 

The arm of this course is to improve pupils” general knowledge and to give them a r e alis tic 
introduction to life after scbooL It gives scope for the exercise of their vocational preferences, 
while a period of one or two weeks actual “practice in the trade", with r el a te d preparation and 
follow-up in sch ™l and visits to other undertakings gives them a foretaste of what going to work 
is Kke. 

3. The Rodecre exper im ental centre 

As in other countries, the extensi on of school life in Denmark, albeit on a v olunt ary basis , 
frg 5 jflj to experim e n t s in broadening die curriculum of the lower secondary stage so as to make it 
a more effective pr ep ar ation for adult life. An Act of 1964 authorised the Ministry of Ed uc a t ion 
to set up 011 f x p eri rr wn t .a 1 centre, and one is being developed on an 11 -acre site at Rodovre fas a 
suburb of Copenhagen. 

Among its objectives are : 

(a) to try oat t he curricula for the voluntary 8th, 9th and 10th years suggested in the Ministry s 
official guide, and to pioneer their further development ; 

(b) to develop an information and guidance service on this phase of education ; 



(c) to provide in-service training c ou rse s for t eache rs . The setting in which these objectives are 
to be pursued is unusually interesting. A “Youth Town" is being built which wiD, when complete, 
be a microcosm of an adult community. It already has its own town h a ll, church. Insurance o ffi ce. 
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bank, super-market and petrol station. The last four have been devised with the close co-operation 
and help of industry and commerce, and the design, construction and decoration have been carried 
out by students fr om the relevant vocational schools in Copenhagen. The bank and the insurance 
bu i l din gs are ingeniously dual-purpose, consisting in part of an actual branch of n bank and a 
local insurance office, in which real transactions can be carried out, and in part of an associated 
classroom for observation, instruction and follow-up for gro u p s of teachers or children, in which 
employees of the firms concerned take part. 

Also on the campus are a newly-built ex p er im en t al school, practical workshops for wood, metal, 
en g ine repairs and construction, and laboratories and greenhouses for agriculture and horticulture, 
together with re si d en tial a n d cafeteria accommodation for 240 pupils, and for teachers attending 
training courses. With die continuing co-operation of industry and commerce, fur ther frddit k*™ to 
die “Town’s* economic complex (e.g. a post office) are being planned to provide as broad a r. ige 
of real-life experience and vocational stimulus as possible. 

Though not complete, the Centre is already used by groups of pupils from die 8th, 9th and 
10th years, and from the academic line in neighbouring schools. With their help, sets of teaching 
materials are being produced, ag a in with the co-operation of firms, which, together with guide 
curricula, will be sent out to the schools to aid them in preparing pupils for a visit to die Centre. 
It is envisaged that 4,000 pupils per year, with groups drawn from all over Denmark, wdl come, 
with their teachers, for two- week courses. The pupils will live in family gro up s of 4, of 

which wOl be given a sum of money, to keep itself for die duration of the visit. Each will he 
responsible for feeding itself (either at the cafeteria or by doing some of its own cooking) and for 
doing its own budgeting and housekeeping. Taxes will be levied by the elected pupils’ council for 
co mm u nal activities such as dances and theatre visits. The opportunities for social, economic and 
civic training education in a realistic and democratic s e ttin g should be unusually varied ynd Atriting 

Much of the actual teaching w£H be done by the specialist staff of the Centre, which, in 
addition to trained teachers, will include others with commercial and industrial experience as well as 
employees of firms (e.g. the bank, the insurance company and the super-market) represented in the 
town. 

The teachers accompanying the parties of pupils will spend the for tnight in an in-service 
training course of observation, discussion and following a programme of induction to the world of 
industry and commerce. 



Residential continuation schools (efterslcolen) 

These offer an unusual opportunity for the 7th-year leaver who nevertheless wishes to continue 
with a form of full-time schooling. Their alternative title of “Youth Folk High Schools* rightly 
indicates that they draw their inspiration f rom Grandtwig, Kold and the other pioneers of the Folk 
High School movement. Nearly all are private foundations, grant-aided by the Ministry of Education 
to the extent of about 70 % of their running costs (including staff salaries). UntO 1967, they did not 
prepare their students for any examination or vocation, but aimed to provide continued general 
education through a mixture of theoretical and practical subjects, and to add to the vocational 
guidance begun in the co mpul sory school period. Although thig stQl remains their m*rn purpose *n d 
provision, certain vocational and examination-directed courses can now be taken, provided that the 
Ministry of E d u c a t i on considers that they are adequately staffed and equipped. 62 of the 106 
e fte r skc Hen have been allowed to start examination courses in general subjects. In these early stages 
of the experiment, Danish, arithmetic, typewriting and modem languages have proved popular, 
although they still represent less than one third of the total course-work. In the vocational sector, 
only preparatory courses in agriculture have so far been offere d, but other lines are to be added. 

These schools were originally intended to serve a young rural population, many of them 
working or family far ms after leaving school at the end of the minimum period. Courses, normally 
of 5 months, tended to follow a seasonal pattern, and attracted girls zn the summer and boys in the 
winter. 

Now that they are increasingly regarded as a genuine alternative to die voluntary 8th and 9th 
years of full-time attendance at day-schools, courses of 10 months, broadly equivalent to the 
school year, are growing in popularity. At the same time, more of the students (over a quarter of 
the 8,000 in the 14 - 18 age group enrolled in 1965-66) are drawn from urban areas. 

There is no doubt that these schools constitute an important and unusual form of continued 
education. At first sight; it might seem that, with the progressive increase in the size of the main 
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schools (folkeskoleri) and in their ability to provide more fully for the voluntary 8th, 9th and 10th 
years, the continuation school might lose its popularity as an alternative* There are few sign s, 
however, that this is happening. Although there has been a small reduction in the numbers of 
puptfls enrolled, more are in fact attending for longer periods (in 1965-66, 28 V o of students 
attended courses of from 8 to 11 months* duration). Nor is it envisaged that these longer courses 
will progressively disappear if and when the compulsory school life is extended. The Danish Folk 
High School has always recognised the importance of a sustained period of residential education, 
with all that it ran mean for social education and the development of new relationships between 
adults and young people. The value of this experience to the boy or girl from a disturbed, inade- 
quate or unhappy home is fully recognised. For those young people - and they exist all over 
Europe - who are just tired of traditional schooling, a change of environment, of companions, and 
of their relatio nshi ps with adults, the continuation schools may well provide a genuine second 
chance. It is also important to point out that the Danish Ministry of Education envisages that some, 
having made this fresh start in a new setting, may return to full-time schooling. 

Residential education is, of course, expensive, and great efforts are made to ensure that this 
is not an obstacle to the parents’ and pupils’ choice of this alternative. Boarding costs are $ 25 per 
month, payable by the pupils. The State refunds 50 % in advance, regardless of means. Up to a 
further 40 ®/o, depen din g on parents’ income, can also be refunded. Those local education authorities 
which have not set up a voluntary 8th, 9th and 10th year extension to their main school musii. meet 
the remaining half in full. Approximately half die pupils attending continuation schools in 1965-66 
had the cost refunded in full. 

The teaching force in these schools is very diverse. A substantial nucleus of full Ime teachers 
is considerably reinforced by a large body of part-timers. Both categories contain qualified day- 
school teachers, but there are many with technical qualifications and practical experience in marry 
walks of life, thus providing a broader spectrum of adult contacts than can usually be found in die 
normal day-school. 



Federal Republic of Germany 

Since the competent authorities for education are the 11 States (Lander\ there is no uniform 
school system »throughout the Republic. What follows, therefore, *s a generalised account of 
arrangements for continued education, with some reference to common problems and significant 
variations. 

Full-time schooling is compulsory for 9 years, from age 6 to age 15 in 10 of the 11 States ; 
it becomes compulsory in the 11th (Bavaria) in the 1968-69 school year. 

Having completed their fourth (or, in some cases, their sixth) year in the elementary school 
(Grundcchtde) pupils may proceed to one of three types of school : 

(a) a grammar school (Gymtuzsium) 

(b) an intermediate secondary school ( Realschtde ) 

(c) a senior elementary, or “main” school (Hauptschute), 

Tn some States (e.g. Hesse), a further transfer may take place at 13 + from the m a in school to a 
lower vocational school (Berufsfachschule ) . 

Th e type of school to which z pupil transfers is generally based on his elementary school 
report, together with a trial period of schooling where teaching is shared by teachers from all 
three types. Some States regard the first two years after transfer (i.e. the 5th and 6th of schooling) 
as a guidance and observation period. 

Although the proportion of children transferring to types (a) and (b) is increasing, the 
majority still proceed to type (c), and it is here that the pupils who do not intend to continue in 
full-time education after age 15 are to be found. Except in Berlin, the senior elementary school is 
usually housed in the same building as the elementary school, and is under the direction of the 
same headmaster ( Rektor ). In order to create larger units and to offer a wider choice of specialist 
subject tea ching , there is a move towards the creation of larger centralised schools, especially in 
rural areas, thereby reducing the number of small, un di ff erentiated village or paro ch i al schools. In 
Hesse, these larger centval schools are often bilateral, in the sense that they include both inter- 
mediate secondary and senior elementary pupils (types (b) and (c))- 

The senior elementary school caters for “those pupils with an aptitude for practical occupations 
by giving them the fundamental knowledge and skills to enable them to enter on a practical career. 
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and on which to build up their further training in vocational, a special vocational or a continuation 
school" 1 . 

It is, therefore, a school for general education rather than for vocational training. 

With an increasing proportion, though still a minority, of children going on to grammar and 
intermediate secondary schools, considerable care and thought has been given to ensuring that the 
senior elementary schcoi shall not be regarded as a residual school for the “leftovers". The intro- 
duction of a 9th compulsory year is not seen merely as an extension of elementary schooling, but 
as an opportunity to devise a course specially designed to introduce young people to die modem 
world. There is general agreement that it should strongly emphasise the problems of choosing a 
career, and education for citizenship, while its general education elements should not only consol- 
idate and improve the pupils basic knowledge, but foster the development of his personality. The 
introduction of pupils to working life is not intended as specific “job finding”, but rather as a 
bridge to a career. It aims to acquaint pupils with the many facets of working life, to increase 
their readiness for work, and prepare diem for the hazards of life in modem industrial society. 

The following curriculum and weekly time-allocation, while not necessarily typical, shows how 
one State has attempted to implement these general principles. 



North-Rhine Westphalia 

Weekly subject and time-allocation : 9th year senior elementary school 



Subject Hours 

Mother tongue 4 

Religion 2 

Mathematics 3V* 

Physics IV 2 

Biology 3 /< 

Modem language 2V* 

History, geography, civics 3 5 /« 

Preparation for work 5 

(Vocational information, economics, workshop practice, domestic 
science) 

Study groups l 1 /* 

Ant, craft, needlework, music IV 2 

Sport Z U 



Total 26V* 



Periods 

4 
3 

5 
2 
1 

3 

4 

6 



2 

2 

2 
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The merging of history and geography with civics is echoed in the 9th-year curricula prescribed 
by other States, where it appears under the general title of “special knowledge" (Sachkunde) or 
“special subject knowledge" ( Sachunterricht ) . Hesse groups history, social studies and geography 
under the tide of “world knowledge" (WeUktmde )- 

In a sense, this fusing of traditional disciplines like history and geography exemplifies the 
post-war efforts to correlate the teaching of different subjects from the 5th school year onwards, 
which has gained new impetus in face of die problems of this final year at schooL As Schulze and 
Fuhr point out 2 , “an attempt is made, on the one hand, to put pupils in touch with the mam 
currents of intellectual and political life and, on the other hand (by means of the overlapping of 
separate subjects) to make themselves familiar with the structure of modem industrial society and 
the forces at work in it". 

The North-Rhine Westphalian curriculum illustrates another trend by its Inclusion of two 
periods devoted to study groups (which are timetabled for Saturday morning, and therefore outside 
the 5-day timetable). This is an attempt to solve the problem of individual treatment which is 
urgent in the senior elementary school, where pupils may show considerable divergences of ability 
and aptitude. It is also interesting to record that, in a country where the main school day is 
often confined to the mo rnin g session, arts, crafts, music and needlework are also timetabled for 
afternoon periods. 

Another experimental area of the 9th-year course is concerned with bringing school pupils into 
direct contact with the working world. This takes two forms, examples of which are currently 



1. Schools in the Federal Republic of Germany „ W. Schulze and C. Fuhr, Deutches Institut fur Internationale 
Padagogische Forsdmng, 1967, p. 29. 

2. Op. cit. p. 31. 
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practised, inter al ia , in Hesse. The first is the practice of releasing 9th-year pupils from school for 
une day per week to attend vocational schools ( Berufsschulen) at which they will continue compul- 
sory part-time attendance after the conclusion of their full-time schooling. Much of die success 
of this brid ging device depends on the correlation of the teaching given at each institution. The 
second consists of enabling pupils in their final year to have short periods of actually working in 
industrial, commercial or service establishments. Valuable experience is being gained of the problems 
associated with thig type of extra-mural work, of the need for careful preparation, dose liaison with 
die receiv ing firms, involvement of the teachers in the work periods, and integration with the 
o-rigHng vocational guidance services. Some distinction is also emerging between its general value as 
an insight into the world of work and its function in guiding pupils into specific jobs. 



France 



The Decree of 6 January 1959 envisaged that, as from 1 January 1967, school attendance 
should be compulsory for all children to the age of 16, thereby extending die compulsory period 
from 8 to 10 years. 

A concurrent reform of school structures has, as its principal aim, die progressive replacement 
of die previous variety of forms of education for 11+ children by a 4-year lower stage (premier 
cycle) of secondary education for all. To this end. Colleges of Secondary Education (C.E.S., or 
Conges c TEnseignement Secondtnre) are progressively being established throughout France as 
multilateral schools designed to provide four-year courses of secondary education for aU children 
between the ages of 11 and 15 in their cat chm ent areas. 

At the time of writing, both these major reforms are still in process of implementation. It is 
envisaged that by 1972, when the extension of the compulsory period of full-time schooling from 
8 to 10 years is made fully effective for aU children, there shall he sufficient C.E.S. to receive them. 
What follows, therefore, is necessarily a forward-looking account, compassing both die a reas m 
which die reforms are well on the way to being accomplished and those in which they are further 
from realisation. 



At the age of 11 +, having completed the first 5 years of compulsory schooling, pupils pass to 
lower secondary education. If the local committee for die scrutiny of school records considers that 
the pupils’ standard of elementary education is appropriate, they may enter a general section 
of lower secondary education where, after one term of diagnosis and guidance, they will begin to 
follow though by no means irrevocably, a course with either a classical or a modem (science/ 
modem languages) bias. These pupils who have not been considered suitable for direct entry into 
this g eneral section, enter a two-year transitional stage. Here they receive an education, given by 
form teachers, designed to consolidate and improve their basic Icnowledge, and to stimulate their 
interest by die use of more active methods. This stage is diagnostic, in the sense that pupils whose 
work is of appropriate quality may be guided to enter die classical or modem sections. 



Since both the long and short courses provided in the classical and modem sections are 
/Urfgnrid to link with upper secondary (deuxfeme cycle) studies, the pupils who enter them, and the 
cur ricula they follow are not of major interest for the purposes of this study. 

Of more Immediate concern are the pupils who do not. They, having completed their two-year 
t ransi tional stage, enter the terminal practical education section, where they wiB spend the conclud- 
ing two years of their compulsory schooling on studies which may lead to a school leaving certifi- 
cate (diplome de fin deludes obligatoires). It should be emphasised, however, that those who 
show sufficient ability at this stage may yet, at its conclusion, have die opportunity of adrmttence 
to a shorter course of upper secondary education, leading to intermediate vocational quahficabons. 
For the remainder, however, die terminal practical education section will be the concluding stage 
of fail-time education. 

Some of these sections are already incorporated in colleges of secondary education (C.E.S.) and 
when die reforms of 1959 are fully implemented, it is intended that all should be so. Durmg the 
transitional period, however, many form part of, or are anr^sed to interim institutions such as 
colleges of technical education (C.E.T.), colleges of general education (C.E-G.,, or, in rare cases, 
to grammar schools (Jycdes). 

This terminal practical education need not take the form of full-time attendance at school but 
may be accomplished by part-time attendance for 12 hours (Le. 2 days) per week either at one 
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of the types of school mentioned in the preceding paragraph, or at a training school maintained 
by an industrial or commercial undertaking ; for die remainder of their time, pupils gain practical 
experience in employment. They are, however, considered to be in statu pupillari, to be continuing 
their full-time education until the end of the compulsory period, and to be the responsibility, albeit 
shared with the firms, of the education authorities. 

These arrangements, whose organisation shows considerable local variations, are regarded as 
a temporary expedient designed to come to an end in 1972. By that time, it is planned to provide 
sufficient places in the terminal practical sections of lower secondary schools (especially in the 
colleges of secondary education) to enable all pupils to remain in full-time attendance at an 
institution of lower secondary education until the completion of the compulsory period. 

The pedagogy and curriculum for this 2-year terminal practical course have been the subject 
of considerable thought and discussion since the first experimental classes were initiated by 
Ministerial Circular in 1962. The challenge of devising an appropriate education for large numbers 
of pupils who had previously left school at 14, but were now to stay on for one and ultimately two 
more years was clearly recognised. Secondary education had hitherto been geared to children 
with good verbal facility and a capacity for handling abstractions. Now, an education suited to 
other types and levels of aptitude, attitude and intelligence, must be devised. 

The experience gained in subsequent years as more courses were established was incorporated 
and elaborated in a number of Ministerial Circulars issued between 1962 and 1966. In the latter 
year, detailed instructions 1 were published, including the following table of the main areas of work 
and the time to be allotted tn each. 

The principal points made in these instructions, and in earlier circulars may be summarised 
as follows : 

A. Curricular content 

1. Every effort should be made to strengthen the pupils’ basic education, linking with and 
consolidating the work done in the preceding transition classes, and gaining interest and impetus 
from the practical work and varied activities. 

2. The practical work should be appropriately serious, realistic and “grown-up", and chosen 
with a view to its intellectual content. It should be conceived as part of a general preparation for 
working life and not as training for a specific occupation. 

S. Alongside this practical work, pupils should be provided with a full range of information 
about possible jobs and the opportunities for vocational training. Well prepared works visits and 
periods of works experience could add to the realism of this aspect of the curriculum. 

4. Qf equal importance was the education of the pupil as a young citizen who should be 
prepared to understand and to cope successfully with the practical tasks of citizenship (e.g. the 
completion of social security forms, cheques, money orders etc.). 

5. The young person's need for “compensatory acrivities" (e.g. sport, recreation, entertain- 
ment) was stressed. He should be introduced to a "wide range of leisure-time pursuits and helped 
to discriminate and choose wisely 'between them. 



6. The interest of girls in homemaking and family life should be fruitfully exploited, bearing 
in mind the increasing “mechanisation" of the home. Boys, too, should be encouraged to take a 
closer interest in this aspect of adult life. 

B. Teaching methods 

(i) A new pedagogy was envisaged, in which the basic skiBs of observation, reasoning, reading, 
writing and calculation should be fostered by new methods, with increased emphasis being placed 
on oral expression. 



1. Instructions Nos . 66-147 , 5 April 1966. Ministfrre de l*Education Nationals Published in Brochure No. 145 
F.D. Ins ti tut P6dagogique National, Paris .1967. 
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Guide timetable for 3rd and 4th year practical classes 



The week's activities in each class 



1. Acquiring means of e xpr e s s i on (interpretation of literature, telling the 
story in one's own words, dramatised situations etc.). I 1 /* hours with 
the whole class, V* hour with half-class groups for remedial work. 



2 



Time^aHocotioa 



hones (IV* + V*) 
(a) 



2. Investigations based on documents, visits and interviews, history, geo- 
graphy, science, nature study, econo mic s (the labour m a r k et, buying and 
selling, family budgets etc.). Preparation, execution and follow-up : lVs 
horns with whole class + 1 hour in half-class groups. 



2V* horns (IV* 4* 1) 



3. Mathematical and logical processus (prep arato ry exercises, generalisa- 
tion - graphs, diagrams, interpretation, cr simple accounts etc.). lVr hours 
whole ***** 4* V* hour in half-class groups for r emedial work. 



2 hours (l 1 /* 4* V*) 



4. Science and technology 

(a) practical work m science : 1 hour in half-class groups 

(b) assembling and dicn-kQ^lir^ of mechanical objects : IV* hours in h a hr - 
class groups 

(c) Use of standard drawings and plans 

(d) Study of methods of construction preparatory to work in the workshop : 
l 1 /* hours with whole chtss 

(e) mathematical, scientific and technological follow-up based on pupils* 
observations : 1 hour with whole class. 



5 hours (2V* + 2 1 /*) 



5. Small-scale constructive work (acquiring versatile working skills) 

(a) Common scheme for boys and girls (workshop practice with light 
tods, samnTT soldering electrical apparatus etc.). 3 hours in half-class 
groups (2 X OLVr hours) 

(b) Special scheme 

— for boys : work in metal, wood and buildings materials ; use of 
workshop machines 

— for girls ; n-^edlewoik, fabrics, cooking, use of domestic appliances 
{boys* and girls* groups, 5 X (IV* hours). 



7V* horns (4V* 4* 3) 



6. Systematic educative exercises {to complement die acquisition of working 
skills). 2 hours in half-class groups 

(u) psycho-motary sector — speed, precision, dexterity (with either hand) 

(b) exercises in arrangement and display suitable for shops and stores etc. 

(c) sneaking and writin g in the work situation * (report ’writing, under- 
standing of instructions etc.). 

7. Aesthetic education 

(a) Educational handwork (basketry, weaving, pottery, modelling etc.) 

(b) painting and drawing (in half-classes) 

(c) singing, listening to records (plus membership of die school choir). 



3 hours (0 + 3 hrs) 



8. Physical education and sport z the physical education course : sporting 
and open-air activities. 

Total : 



2 hours (2 + 0 
+ games practice) 

26 hours (IS 1 /* + 12?/* 
+ games practice) 



(a) Of the figures in brackets, the first shows the hours spent as a whole class, the second those spent in 
half-class groups. 



(ii) Subjects should no longer be taught in mutually exclusive compartments, but in much 
closer relationship to each other. Teachers are expected, to work as a team. 

(ift) Teacher-pupil relationships should be less formal and more warmly familiar. 

(iv) The traditional tests, examinations and mark list would need to be replaced by teachers’' 
a ssessm ents of pupils* achievements based on their day-to-day work. Competition should give 
way to group and team-work. 

(v) The traditional timetable would need to be modified, so as to accommodate the active 
integrated and outward looking curriculum, and to allow for pupils to pursue their projects and 
inquiries outside school. 

In conclu din g this necessarily brief outline of some aspects of terminal practical classes it is 
essential to stress that they form an integral part of the lower stages of se c onda r y education. 
Although their roots lie in the former primary school terminal classes {classes de fin d&tudes 
prmudresX they are designed to lengthen and broaden the general education of the young people 
who pass through them, and to provide them with a genuine secondary educa ti on, more appropriate 
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to the demands of life in the modem world than was possible under the old system. During the 
period of transition from old to new, their frequent physical and social separation from the 
other sections of lower secondary education is being progressively reduced as they become 
incorporated in the new colleges of secondary education as an essential part of the lower secondary 
stage. As such, they should be able more fully to share in the educational and vocational guidance 
which, since the inception of the current reforms, have been regarded as an essential characteristic 
of the lower secondary stage. 



Iceland 

On reaching the age of 13, all pupils pass from the second stage of primary to the first stage 
of secondary education, which lasts until 15. The 8-year period of compulsory schooling (7-15) 
is then completed. 

This 2-year period is the first stage of a 4-year course of lower secondary general schooling 
(gagn fraedasUg), arid may be spent in one of the following types of school : 

1. A “youth school” { ungling yaskdar). In rural areas and in smaller villages, these are often 
run as a direct continuation of primary schools, and offer a 2-year course. 

2. A middle school (mxdskoI£) y offering a 3-year course, and most frequent in the larger villages 
and smaller towns. 

3. A secondary general school (gogn fraedaskolt) offering a 4-year course ; this is the most 
common type, and is primarily to be found in the larger towns. 

Pupils f r o m die rural areas, having completed the 2-year course in the youili school, may 
proceed to district general secondary schools, which are boarding establishments. Here, after a 
further 2 years, they may take die same examination as pupils completing the 4-year course in 
an urban secondary general school. 

The curricula are supposed to be the same for all types, so that pupils may transfer easily 
from one type to another in the course of the 4 years. The type of school attended is largely 
determined by the size and location of the pupil’s home community. 

About 87 Vo of pupils completing their compulsory education continue voluntarily for a 
f urth er (Sth) year. 



Curriculum for the lower secondary school 



Class 




i 




2 




3 




4 


Subjects 


a a) 


b(2) 


a 


b 


a 


b 


a 


b 


Icelandic 


6 


8 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Danish 


5 


(5) 


4 


3 


4 


5 


3 


(3) 


English 






5 




5 




5 


(5) 


Arithmetic 


5 


6 


3 


5 




} 5 


3 


5 


Mathematics 






2 






i * 






Religious history 
World history 


2 

3 


2 

2 












8 


Icelandic history and sociology 








4 


3 




3 


Geography 


<%• 


i 4 


2 




2 








Natural history 


3 


i * 


2 




2 








Hygiene 






2 


} ^ 


1 


i 


2 




Physics 






(1) 


2 


2 


(2) 


2 


Chemistry 
















Biology 

Book-keeping 












2 


(3) 


2 


Typewriting 












2 


(2) 


1 


Writing 


1 


2 




1 


(2) 




(2) 




Drawing 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Handicraft 


2 


6-8 


2 


6 


(2) 


6 


(2) 


6 


Singing 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


d) 


1 


Physical education 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Free choice 


1 


1 


1 


1 

4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Total 


36 


35-37 

(40-42) 


35 

(36) 


36 


35 

(39) 


36 


28 

(40) 


32 

(40) 



(I) General course. (2) Vocational course. 



It will be noted that, in all 4 years, about half the time in the vocational course is allotted 
to practical subjects, while in the general course more time is spent on academic subjects and 
foreign languages. 
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Curricula are issued centrally by the Ministry of Education, and form a common basic pattern 
for all types of lower secondary school, though there is some variation to suit the circumstances 
and resources of particular schools. Where possible, cl asses are organised in year groups 
according to age. In the larger schools with several classes in a year group, pupils are streamed 
accordin g to ability, although there is some movement towards * setting'*. The classes for the least 
able children are often die smallest There is considerable freedom of teaching method and 
expe rim ents are encouraged. Educational television, has been used since 1967. 

There is dose co-operation between the schools and both private and municipal youth 
organisations. After the end of the school day, school premises are often used for youth activities, 
especially in the larger towns. 

Teachers of general subjects in elementary and lower secondary schools receive a four-year 
t raining , for which the possession of an intermediate secondary school d iplom a is a minim um 
prerequisite. There are special courses, both preparatory and advanced, for teachers of handicrafts, 
art, music and domestic science. Attendance at refresher courses, both in Iceland and in other 
Scandinavian countries, is encouraged. 



Ibeland 

Schooling is compulsory for 8 years (6-14). After 6 years of primary education pupils proceed 
at 12 and 13 years of age to one of the following : 

1. Secondary Top 

This is a 2-year general school course conducted in a primary school and is only recognised 
by the Minis try of Education where separate secondary schools are not available. Some transfer 
to secondary schools or vocational schools after one year. 

2. Secondary (general) education 

These are private institutions, grant-aided and subject to inspection by the Ministry of 
Education, which also prescribes th** curricula after appropriate consultation. Admission is by 
special examination, or die possession of the primary school certificate. 

3. Continued ( vocational ) e du ca t ion 

This is intended for pupils aged 13 and over who have completed their primary schooling. 

4. Comprehensive secondary education 

A number of pilot institutions are in process of development, co mbin i ng secondary general 
and vocational ed u ca t i o n. 

The majority of pupils with whom this stu * is concerned follow route 1 or route 3. The 
HiTnfpi^fnTig proportion in secondary tops receive an extended elem e ntary education. Those 
entering route 3 follow a 2-year full-time course of combined general, practical and related 
theoretical education, ea^h element occupying about one third of the weekly timetable of 25 to 30 
lessons. Instruction in the mother tongue, English, arithmetic, geography, civics and religion form 
the general education base. The practical and related theoretical work varies according to the 
occupational bias of the school. In a junior technical school for boys, it will largely consist of 
practical work in wood and metal and technical drawing. Typewriting, office practice and book- 
keeping are provided in junior commercial schools, ho mec raft and domestic science in domestic 
schools for girls, and practical work in agriculture and horticulture with elementary plant and 
soil science in junior agricultural schools. 

Teachers of practical subjects usually have appropriate trade qualifications and experience, 
to w hich a one, two, or three-year course of teach e r training is ad de d. Trained primary school 
te acher s are responsible for the general ed uc a t ion element in the programme. 

Italy 

The period of compulsory schooling is 8 years (from age 6 to age 14), the first five of which 
are spent in the elementary school 
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The Law of 1962, w hich came into operation a year later , Instituted a common middle school 
(scuola media i mica) 'which was to provide a co mm o n 3-year (11-14) stage of lower s econd ary 
education for all children. It was designed progressively to replace the wide variety of institutions 
which had hitherto catered for that age group, among which the most significant from the 
M continued education** point of view were the senior elementary school (scuola post-elementcrc) 
and lower vocational school (scuola di avciamento al lavoro). There were three m ai n motives 
behind this reform : the desire for social justice and greater equality of opportunity ; the need, in 
faof, 0 f rapid economic development, to tap the potential of the hitherto under-privileged sections of 
the population ; finally, to raise the common base of general education and to do away with the 
narrow and premature specialisation which had been a feature of the previous system. 

The. Law or dained that, by October 1966, a common middle school should be established in 
every c ommu ne with more than 3,000 inhabitants, “and in all lo cali ties where the need is manif est . 
By 1966, communes without middle schools contained only 6.9 % of the population and, by Octo- 
ber 1967, some 8,000 of these institutions were in being, receiving nearly 90% of the children 
leaving elementary schools. Attendance is free, and admission is obtai^sd on satisfactory completion 
of elementary schooling. 

Since f ormer vertical divisions have been virtually replaced by a horizontal system, it is not 
possible to single oat a particular type of school intended for “continued ed ucatio n** pupils. The 
setting-up throughout the country of middle schools, and the concurrent drive to ensure that ell 
children effectively complete the compulsory period has meant both a broadening and a prolong- 
ation of schooling for many who hitherto only completed the elementary stage. Streaming, and 
even “setting** according to ability are not encouraged, so that it is possible doseiy to identify a part- 
icular course or section of the school as being specifically intended for those who will terminate 
their full-time education on completion of the compulsory period. 



Middle School : Weekly subject and time allocation 1 




As the above table of the compulsory common curriculum shows, all pupils follow the same 
regime for die first year (subject to possible extension and variation by means of tie “after-school’* 
(doposctiola) described below). In the second and third years, a subs t antial common core is 
but pupils may choose one of three options on which to spend a small proportion of 
rfi.rr weekly timetable In the third >"~ar this enables Latin to be introduced for those aspiring to 
enter die classical grammar school (liceo classico), and for slightly more time to be spent on craft 
work by those with practical employment or further vocational education in view. Children who 



1. p acco lta delle Disposizioni Legislative e A mmin istratioe Sulla Scuola Media. G. di Stefano, Rome 1966. 
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find particular difficulty in acquiring the basic skills are catered for in special classes (dassi dkffe- 
renxiaU), while those who are unable to keep up with the general pace and level are catered for in 
“recovery” classes (dassi di aggiomamento). Both are regarded as an important dement in this 
stage of lower secondary ed uc a tion * 

The teaching is on a modified subject specialist basis (e.g. in groups II, III and IV one or 
more subjects may be taught by the same teacher) ; this is regarded as a significant step towards 
the elimination of the single form teacher characteristic of the former elementary system. 

At the end of the 3-year period* pupils take an ex a m i n a tio n for the middle school certificate, 
which includes the mother tongue* history and civics, geography, mathematics, natural science* a 
foreign language* art and physical education. Those possessing this certificate (plus a test in Latin 
for entrants to classical grammar schools) may enrol in a variety of upper secondary and technical 
schools* including the scientific grammar schools. 

To encompass in a singl e curriculum with only marginal optional variations the range of 
subjects and levels of teaching appropriate to abilities, aptitudes and aspirations of all children in 
thM? age group was recognised as a major problem by those responsible for the 1962 Act. They 
were also conscious of the redative shortness of the school day, which is generally 'limited, for a 
variety of reasons* to half-day sessions. The Act therefore permitted any middle school which 
wished and was able to do so, to institute an afternoon session (doposcuola) for 10 hours per week, 
devoted to additional studies and extra curricula activities. As might perhaps be expected from an 
innovation which called for a radical change in traditional practice, and whose so ci al* financi a l 
and administrative implications were difficult to foresee, the development of the after-school period 
has been slow and fraught with controversy. By October 1967, it was estimated that some IS •/• 
of middle schools had adopted it. There is no doubt, however, that it offers in theory considerable 
opportunities for adding to and varying the basic regime of the common curriculum* and for 
catering for the interests, inclinations and abilities of the individual. For the “continued education” 
pupil it could provide a more active, practical and informal element to his secondary education. 



Netherlands 

1 . General background 

Compulsory schooling lasts for 8 years (6-14), with transfer from primary to post-primary 
schools taking place at 12 +. In February 1967, a Bill was submitted extending the compulsory 
period to 9 years, “but it cannot come into force until after 1968, because suitable forms of 
education have not been developed, though research is proceeding apace” *. A post-primary educa- 
tion Act (known popularly as the “Mammoth Act”), covering all post-primary education up to, 
but excluding the higher, or university level, was passed in 1963 and came into force in August 
1968. This Act seeks to satisfy the following requirements : 

(a) Pupils at post-primary school s must be given a broader education than that hitherto offered 
by the basic primary school curriculum and be given a deeper insight into the material taught, 
which itself must be oriented with a view to their probable later sphere of work. 

(b) Ever y pupil on leaving primary school should have an opportunity to obtain a general 
education (Le. not directly oriented to careers) and the type of vocational education whose scope 
and content are most suited to his aptitudes and capabilities. 

(c) Every vocational course should be preceded by a phase of general education. 

(d) The moment in post-primary education at which vocational education begins to predom- 
inate will depend on the pupil's aptitudes ; broadly speaking, the more intellectually gifted the 
pupil is, the later it will be. 

(e) The structure of post-primaiy education should be such as to provide facilities for pupils 
either to change over from one type of school to another of the same grade or to proceed from a 
lower to a higher grade of schooL 

2. Structure of post-primary education 

Post-primary education comprises r 

« 

{a) pre-university education ; 

(b) general post-primary education, divided into 3 grades : (i) elementary (Iji.v.o.)*, (ii) 
secondary (nua.v.o.) y and (iii) higher (Jim.v.o.) ; 



1. Ministry of Education and Science ; School Education in the Netherlands in 1968, Docinfbrm No. 214, The 
Hague 1967, p. 3. 
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(c) vocational education and training, also divided into 3 grades : (i) elementary (l,b.o.) P (ii) 
intermediate (mJ>.o.) and (iii) higher (HJb.o.) ; 

(d) other forms of post-primary education. 

Types (b) (i) (IjOjc.o.) and (c) (i) ( Lb.o .) are those which cater for continued education pupils ; it 
is estimated that they will be attended by about SO */« of pupils in a given age group. In order to 
ease transfer and to help pupils to select the right course, the following curriculum is common to 
the first, or “bridge” year in both types of school. 



Subject 



Weekly periods (50 minutes) 



Mother tongue 
Modem languages 

History and geography (including the highway code) 
Mathematics (including arithmetic) 

Natural science 
Music 

Art (drawing) 

Manual skills * 

Physical educa tio n 
Study periods 



4 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1 
2 

4 
3 
o 



25 



* S periods in elementary technical and elementary home economics schools^ making 29 periods in all. 



For those who, after this bridge year, continue to follow the Z.u.c.o. route, the basic curriculum 
remains the same, with extra periods being added for most subjects and the introduction of social 
studies few: 2 periods, bringing the weekly total to 42 periods or 35 hours. To an increasing extent, 
however, Iul.vx>. schools have either been incorporated in, or have been combined with elementary 
vocational and te chnical schools, which offer 3 or 4-year courses in one more of the following 
broad vocational sectors : industry, home economics, agriculture, artisan crafts, the service trades, 
(e.g. catering), and commerce. 

The curriculum for the final year of the 3-year course has two main elements, general and 
technical. The former contains the same subjects as the preceding 2 years (described above) and 
occupies about half the weekly timetable ; the latter consists of vocationally directed practical work 
with related theory, which varies according to the trade-bias of the course. The general-vocational 
balance remains broadly the same in the final year of the 4-vear course. Both courses make provision 
for the addition of a number of optional periods. 

Two new forms of elementary vocational education have been developed in recent years : 
individual education (ut.o.) and individual home economics education for girls. They are designed 
to ca ter for boys and girls of low, but not especially subnormal ability and for those who, for a 
variety of other reasons, have not laid an adequate foundation of elementary education. They 
therefore receive pupils who have needed to repeat grades in the elementary schools, the children 
of migratory workers, and such pupils from the special schools for the educationally retarded and 
subnormal and the physically handicapped as are thought capable of benefiting from the course. The 
balance of the curriculum is broadly the same as ia the elementary vocational schools, but great 
care is taken to create a teaching situation appropriate to these young people’s special needs and 
difficulties. Teaching groups are small (15 is the recommended maximum), so that the teacher can 
give individual care to each pupil. In the general subjects material related to everday life and to 
young people’s interests in used, while in handi c ra fts and physical education, individual freedom of 
expression is encouraged. The problems arising naturally ri the course of the vocationally-related 
practical work are used to revive interest in reading, writing, and calculations. Whenever possible, 
the time spent in practical rooms and workshops is cot so much occupied in technical exercises as 
in producing finished articles which are of real use to the pupils, to their families, or to the 
charitable and social institutions with which the schools are encouraged to associate themselves. 

It should be stressed that, throughout this large elementary vocational sector, certain general 
objectives are being firmly pursued. The first is the broadening, raising and strengthening of die 
base of general education. The second is the progressive elimination of narrow, premature training 
for a specific trade or employment. In tune with the more general needs of the modem economy, 
these schools aim to prepare young people for employment by introducing them progressively to a 
general appreciation of basic industrial theory and practice, using the vocational subjects to crimuTatf* 
their interest, to motivate them to better achievement, and to diagnose their developing aptitudes 
as a basis for vocational guidance. 
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To this must be added the growing trend towards the creation of larger schools, which will 
offer more than one level of vocational and general education, or preparation for a wider range of 
occupations in the same institution. It is hoped that this, together with the ~ bridge year, will 
widen pupils* range of choice and facilitate transfer from one course or level to another as their 
aptitudes and abilities develop. 

Norway 

Norway is in transition from a 7-year (7-14) to a 9-year period of compulsory s cho oli n g. The 
7-ycar period became compulsory in 1889 ; in 1954, experiments in schools, including the voluntary 
extensions of schooling were both permitted and encouraged by an Act of Parliament In 1959, 
the Primary Schools Act, which made arrangements for local extension of compulsion, stated that 
“the local authority may, on the recommendation of the School Board, decide to introduce a 
(further) voluntary school year ; w and that **the local authority may, on the recommendation of die 
School Board, and with the agreement of the Ministry, decide to oblige pupils to attends, for 
9 years**. 

In the tr ansi tional period, which will last well into the 1970s. Norwegian children will, 
dependent on local circumstances, follow one of three possible routes. 

(a) A basic 7-year course in the traditional elementary school (foikeskole). This may be contin- 
ued in a continuation school (framhaldskole) offering general education with some instruction in 
practical subjects. Courses may vary from 12 weeks *o two years full time or 3 years of part time 
evening attendance- Generally they are equivalent to one school year. Local authorities have the 
power to make the first year of continuation school compulsory for all pupils th a t leave the 7-year 
primary school without proceeding to further educa t i o n. About half the authorities in the country 
have done so, but with the gradual introduction of routes (b) and (c), the continuation school is 
going out of existence. 

(b) A compulsory 9-year course, consisting of : 

(i) 6 years* elementary school (bameskole), plus 

(ii) 3-year lower secondary (ungdomskole). This latter has been formed by amalga m a ti on of he 
two former types of secondary school (the continuation school and the 3-year lower a c ad emi c 
school (realskole)). 

(c) A7 + 2-year variant of (b) ; this is more popular in thinly populated rural areas. 

Continued education pupils are, therefore, to be found in all three types. The child following 
route (a) will have shared in the common curriculum of the elementary school. The subjects are 
religious instruction, mother tongue, home environment, history, geography, nature study, arithmetic, 
writing, art, music, handwork, physical education and Engl i sh . His studies wiD lead to a final 
e xaminati on which includes written papers in mother tongue, arithmetic and sometimes English . 

If he goes on to continuation school, he will have a basic group of compulsory subjects which 
includes practical work and theory, mother tongue, arithmetic and book-keeping, social studies and 
hygiene. The course is examined by the local authority and success may lead, under certain condi- 
tions, to various higher courses of e duc a t ion. 

The curriculum for routes (b) and (c) is shown in the following table : 



Lower-secondary (angdomsholc) 







8th class with 


9th class with 


Subject 


7th class 


9 hours of optional 


20 hours of optional 


i 


subjects 


subjects 


Mother tongue 


5 


4 


4 


Mathematics 


4 


S 


5C2) (0) 


Religion. 


2 


2 


2 


Social studies 


5 


4 


5(2) 


Natural science 


4 


4 


5 (2) 




4 


4 (0) 


4(0) 


German 


— 


5 (0) 


5(0) 


Music 


2 


2 


2 


Physical education 
Art 


3 

4 


2 

2 


2 

2 


Home economics 


3 


2 


— (5-20) 


Optional subjects 


— — 


— (5-9) 


Total weekly hours 


36 


36 


36 
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These top classes are maintained unstreamed, with elective courses in various subjects. The 
main differentiation into theoretical and practical lines is postponed to the 9th year. The differen- 
tiation is worked out in classes 8 and 9 on the basis of subjects, with choice of one or two foreign 
languages, and courses offered at three levels of difficulty in English, two in German, three in 
Norwegian and three in mathematics. Only a small proportion (usually about 10 •/•) do not choose 
one foreign language. It would appear that children are reasonably realistic in choosing the level 
at which they will study a subject, although, as they move from year to year, there is a tendency 
for them to opt for a higher grade than the one chosen in the previous year. 

Alternative timetables are shown in brackets in the table above. In the 8th class, those who do 
not choose German may have extra Norwegian (1), extra physical education (1), and handwork (3). 
Those who do not continue with English can give the 4 periods to practical work, home economics, 
free activities, vocational guidance, workshop practice or works experience in a firm. The 9 "free- 
choice" periods can be given to any subjects offered by die school. 

In the 9th cla?<s, there is a reduced common core, with the remaining periods being grouped 
into 6 main lines : general-theoretical, fishing and seafaring, home economics, co mm ercial, agricul- 
tural and industrial. The general-theoretical line prepares for entry into upper secondary education : 
two fo re i g n languages must be taken, and the elective subjects must be studied at the higher 
grades. In the other lines, 14 of the 36 timetable periods are allocated to practical subjects. 



Sweden 

Under the 1962 School Law, school attendance was extended to 9 years (Le. 7-16) for all 
children. The new comprehensive school (grundskoUm) is common to youngsters of primary and 
lower secondary school age. The new system is gradually being introduced and will be completely 
established during the school year 1972-73. 

The comprehensive school is divided into 3 departments- It is in the upper department (hog - 
stadiet ) which contains the whole 13-16 age group where "continued education" pupils are to be 
found. 

Until they reach the upper department, all pupils in a class are taught all their subjects by a 
class teacher ; when they enter grade 7 (the first in the upper department) they are grouped in the 
same classes as they were in the middle department but they face two major ch a n ges of regime : 

(a) they get new teachers who are specialised by subject and are called "subject teachers" ; 

(i) in addition to a compulsory care curriculum, they are now given the choice of a number 
of optional subjects (5 weekly periods). 

This pattern is modified in grade 8, when the number of optional periods is increased to 7 and 
En glish is no longer compulsory. In grade 9 pupils select one of 9 courses in which to spend their 
final year. 

Great emphasis is placed on freedom of choice of these optional subjects and alternative 
courses. Article 25 of the 1962 Education Act stipulates that they are to be decided on by the 
parents in c o n sulta tion with the pupi l after information has been provided by die school. This is 
a deliberate reaction against, and in marked contrast to allocation by some form of selection, which 
characterises re tain “vertical" systems in other countries. It is intended to be "a fundamental 
exercise in the principles of democracy", by giving each pupil and his parents equal rights of choice. 
If it is to function effectively, both parents and child ren need to exercise good judgment and 
foresight. This in t ur n underlines the need for good vocational guidance and good relations between 
home and schooL As the report to OECD states "much remains to be done to solve this crucial 
problem". 

Despite the appearance of optional subjects in grade 7, the unity of the class group is main- 
tained. Pupils are neither to cl lass es according to their choice of optional subjects nor on 

the basis of their previous cla<re marks. In the 7th and 8th grades, classes in English and mathematics 
are divided according to die type, depending on whether the opt i ons chosen show a theoretical or 
a practical bias. No such division is made for the mother tongue, but in grades 7 and 8, one of 
the weekly periods in this subject is devoted to a review of die subject matter in order to reinforce 
the pupils' knowledge ; for this each class is divided into two groups. There is also some "setting" 
of pupils on the basis of their dboice of foreign languages, the stage at which their study is begun, 
and the level of proficiency reached. 
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Within the common core, pupils in grade 8 have some choice as to how they spend the 4 
weekly periods allotted to music, handicrafts and art .They may choose to divide the time between 
two of these subjects and neglect the third, if they wish, and so have a chance to follow their 
special interests. 

All pupils in the 8th grade must take part in “practical vocational guidance”, regardless of 
their options or the course to be chosen in grade 9. After preparatory work in their civics classes, 
they spend periods of up to 3 weeks at different places of wo^k to get direct experience of working 
life. There are plans to delay this experience until the 9th or final year. 



Distribution of weekly periods in grades 7-9 







Grade 




Subject 


7 


8 


9g, 9h 
9m, 9s 


9tmek, 9ha 
9ht, 9pr 


Compulsory subjects 










Mother tongue 


3 


3 


5 


3 


Mathematics 


4 


4 


4 




English 

General subjects 
Religion 


4 

2 


2 


1 




Social studies 
Civics 




2 


2 


2 


History 


— 


3 


2 




Geography 


— 


3 


2 


2 


Science 

Biology 


3 


0 


2 


2 


Chemistry 


— 


2 


2 




Physics 


2 


C> 


2 




Music 

Art 


2(1) 

2 


1 « 


| 4 


| 2 


Handicraft 
Domestic science 
Physical education 


1(2) 

3 

3 


3 


2 


) 

2 


Practical vocational guidance 
Optional subjects 


5 


7 


7 






35 


35 


35 
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As the above table indicates, the 7th and 8th grades bring only minor variations to the common 
core. The optional element is nevertheless important as a means of meeting the widening spread of 
pupils’ interests, aptitudes and dawning vocational aspirations. Thus, in the 7th year, three c r the 
5 optional groups include a second foreign language, combined, in varying proportions, with extra 
Swedish or mathematics, or with typewriting. In a fourth group, the whole time is spent on handi- 
crafts, while a fifth allows handicrafts or typewriting to be combined with either extra Swedish or 
mathematics. 

In the 8th grade, the fan of options widens to 9. Three have a strong modem language ele- 
ment ; two feature technical and commercial studies (with languages). The remainder offer varying 
combinations of domestic science, home nursing, handicrafts, typewriting and workshop studies, 
music, art and modem languages. 

Grade 9 is divided into 5 sections. In all but the first, pupils may choose between a theoretical 
or a more practical course. 

1. Course 9 g. Direct preparations for upper secondary education. 

2. Course 2 h. Humanities. 

Course 9 pr. General-practical. 

3. Course 9 t. Technical. . ~ 

Course 9 tp. Practical-technical 
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4. Course 9 m. Mercantile. 
Course 9 ha. Commercial. 

5. Course 9 s. Social-economic. 
Course 9 ht Domestic science. 



The five courses listed first in each group are, in principle, designed to open the way to further 
studies in upper secondary and other further full-time education. As will be seen from the table 
above, the compulsory -common core of academic subjects continues to take up two thirds of the 9th- 
grade programme for these courses. In the 4 practical courses, however, the common core is 
considerably reduced, with pupils spending two thirds of their time in pre- vocational subjects 
clearly relevant to their life and work as young adults, as the following table shows : 



Pre-vocational subjects in 9th-grade practical courses 



Course 


Subject 


No. of weekly 
periods 


Total weekly 
periods 


Mechanics course 


Vocational tuork : bench work, machine work, hot 


17 




(9mek) 


machining, practical training. 








Vocational theory : tools, machine tools, machine 


5 






parts, materials, cutting, welding and soldering. 








accounting, material handling, production techni- 








que, information, workshop hygiene. 




22 


Commercial course 


Swedish, practical course 


2 




{9 ha) 


Commercial mathematics 


4 






Commercial theory 


2 






Book-keep Log 


3 






General material theory 


2 






Typewriting 


3 






Shop or office work 


6 


22 


Domestic science 


Home ani furnishing 


4 




course {9 ht) 


Economy and work organisation 


2 






Food and cooking 


7 






Textiles and needlework 


5 






Child and family care 


4 


22 


General practical 


Vocational work : store work, goods office work. 


18 




course (9 pr) 


bench work, machine work, hot machming, main- 








tenance, care of motors, care of home and clothes. 








cooking. 








Vocational theory : tools, machine .tools, materials. 


4 






reading plans, accounting, vocational hygiene. 








practical vocational guidance. 
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Swedish educationalists stress that, despite the strong pre-vocational flavour of these courses, 
they are not designed to provide direct training for a specific vocation. Their purpose is rather to 
offer a broad basic training which covers broad sectors of working life. 

Both the range of practical streams offered and their content are flexible and capable of 
modification to meet the practical experience of the pupils and the varying occupational conditions 
of different districts. For example, a forestry course may be offered. Adaptation to local conditions, 
however, is not allowed to distort the broader vocational aims of any practical course. 

One further possibility for 9 th-year pupils should be mentioned. Those who have made a 
definite choice of career by the end oi the 8th grade may spend their final compulsory year in a 
vocational school, in a workshop or other place of work. Permission must be g ran ted by the local 
school board in each case. t 

An acceptable level of performance in these 4 practical streams q ualif ies pupils for direct 
admission to various occupations or to further training in part-time or, in some cases, full-time voca- 
tional and professional schools. 
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Switzerland 

Each of the 25 Swiss cantons has sovereign rights in the field of primary and secondary 
education and has complete independence in the organisation and control of its schools. There are 
therefore, 25 school systems, which differ from each other in many ways, including the starting age 
and duration of compulsory schooling, and in the age and extent of transfer from elementary to 
secondary education. 

Compulsory schooling begins at the age of 6 or 7 and lasts for between 7 and 9 years ending 
at the age of 15 in most cantons. For the first 3, 4, 5 or 6 years all children attend a common ele- 
mentary school The ablest pupils then transfer to secondary education and generally follow one of 
three curricular tracks, humanities, sciences and business. Selection, again depending on e 
may be by examination, although an observation and guidance cycle has been instituted m certam 
cantons (e.g. Geneva, Vaud) as part of an attempt to open secondary education to more children 
and to broaden die field of recruitment for higher education. 

The majority of children, however, continue at the elementary school until the end of die com- 
pulsory period. Here, all cantons have made and are making a considerable effort to adaptthe 
education given to the requirements of modem life. Not only has the length of compulsory school- 
ing been extended in most cantons, but the number of weeks of attendance in each year has been 
increased. Terminal classes, with more optional subjects (including languages), and with a str&ug 
element of guidance and pre-vocational training have been developed. 

An interesting example of this “terminal” education is provided by the “Work Year” ( Werkjahr ) 
in the Canton of Beme. This is available for both boys and girls in the final or ninth year of com- 
pulsory schooling. 

As the following tables of weekly time and subject allocation show, the curriculum is pre- 
dominantly practical. 

The ~ Work Year ~ (Werkjhar) — Berne Canton 

Table of subjects and weeldy time-allocation 



Boys 



Girls 



Subject 

1. Workshop education 

Took, materials, processes 
working conditions 
Technical drawing 



General education 
Mother tongue {oral) 
Arithmetic, geometry 
Civic -education 
Related practical work 
Physical education 



and 



Periods 

31 

3 



2 

2 

1 

1 

2 



Subject 

1. Education for work 

R-rrr pI nyment- orientated ^ _ . 

work (tools, machines, materials, ( 
processes, and working condi- ( 
tions). 

Needlework (with m a c hin es) 
Cookery and domestic work 

2. General education 
Mother tongue (oral) 

Arithmetic, geometry 
Civic and social education 
Physical education 
Helping to prepare, serve and } 
clear away die school lunch ) 



Periods 

11 

10 

8 



2 

2 

2 

2 



Total 



42 



Total 



40 



At first sight, uie regime would appear to be heavily weighted on the “education for work 
side with some 75 % of the time being devoted .o it, leaving only 25 «/o for general, personal and 
social ^iraH»n. In practice, however, there is much planned interpenetration between these two 
major compartments of the work. Indeed it would be not too much to say that the curriculum is 
treated as an integrated whole. For both boys and girls. Section I is not treated as preparation for 
any specific employment, but rather as a carefully planned and progressive introduction to the 
technology of work, with emphasis on the design and function of hend and machine tools. che 
nature of the materials used and the aesthetics of die finished product. Practical work is devised 
and taught not only to encourage die acquisition of a wide r^yge of physical and mampuWive 
skills but also to refresh and improve mathematical and scientific knowledge m a pur^swecontert. 
It is also aimed at producing objects which are not merely “exercises , but useful and aesthetically 
pleasing articles. These, in turn, are linked with the pupils’ social and civic education. Toys, games 
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and small furniture are produced for and delivered by the pupils to nursery schools. Bird boxes are 
made and delivered to a mountain nature reserve on a school expedition to learn more of the varied 
fauna and flora of the countryside. Although the constituent elements of this curriculum are by no 
means unusual in this type of continued education, the extent to which they are welded into an all- 
round preparation for work and life which overcome the traditional < i visions between subjects, and 
between vocational and general education is particularly suggestive. 

Though not necessarily representative of the “terminal** education provided by the various 
cantons, this “ Work Year” does indicate that the education authorities, while seeking to open op- 
portunities for a moi e varied secondary education to an increasing proportion of young people, do 
not regard them as a temporary and obsolescent feature of their educational systems. Rather, would 
they claim , that by' focussing resources and attention on their special characteristics they have 
been able to devise a form of education which is not regarded as inferior to others for the same 
age-group. Its broadly and humanely conceived p re- vocational training, allied to careful guidance 
based on the aptitudes and interests thereby revealed is seen as a realistic response to economic 
and social realities. 



Turkey 

The law of 5 January 1961 made education compulsory from age 6 to the completion of the 
1 ith year of age. There are, however, many children for whom no school facilities as yet exist, 
despite substantial recent progress. 

Those pupils who do not continue after 5 years of elementary schooling, may be compelled to 
attend supplementary basic courses or classes up to the end of the 14th year, which must be 
organised by the State or by the local authorities. 

The supplementary basic courses are provided for pupils of compulsory school age who have 
completed 5 years of elementary schooling but have no opportunity for continuation. These courses 
aim to build upon elementary education, to broaden and deepen knowledge of society, of the 
responsibilities, of nutrition, health and hygiene, and to foster reading and spoken language skills. 
The following subjects are offered, each for twc hours per week : social studies, Turkish, mathemat- 
ics, nutrition, health and hygiene. 

A short-term primary education programme has also been mounted for children of compulsory 
school age who have never attended school Wichin this programme, the ‘A* course gives instruct- 
ion in reading and writing and in the subject matter of the first three grades of the elementary 
schooling. If they then pass an examination, they proceed to a ‘B* course which gives a condensed 
version of the fourth and fifth years of the regular primary course. Classes are held for a minimum 
of 8 hours per week. 



United Kingdom (England and Wales) 

School attendance is compulsory for 10 years (age 5 to age 15). It is intended to raise this to 
11 years in 1972-73. 

The provision of public education is in the hands of 162 local education authorities, which are 
the councils elected by each county and county borough. Under the 1944 Education Act, it is the 
duty of each local education authority to secure that there is efficient education — at three 
progressive levels, primary, secondary and further — to meet the needs of the local population. 
Each authority enjoys a large measure of autonomy in the way it interprets this broad prescription. 
In each school, moreover, the subjects and time allocations in the curricula are substantially in the 
hands of their Heads. What follows, therefore, is a nummary of the general pattern, with significant 
variations noted. 

Although the age of transfer from elementary (primary) education to secondary education may 
vary from 7 to 12, it is at age 11, after 7 years in a common primary school, that the majority of 
local education authorities arrange for this transfer to take place. Selection procedures vary, but the 
general trend is towards greater reliance on the opinion of primary teachers and parents* wishes, 
and less on a selection examination (the “11 +**). 

Secondary education is provided in 4 main types of school : 

(а) grammar school, 

(б) secondary technical school, 

(c) secondary modem school, 

(d) comprehensive school. 
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Since 1965, it has been government policy to end selection at 11 and to eliminate separatism 
in secondary education bv the establishment of more comprehensive schools of various types. At 
the Hm* of writing, schemes of secondary school reorganisation on comprehensive lines have been 
implemented, or approved for implementation, in die areas of two thirds of all local education 
authorities. 

Secondary education therefore faces a long period of transition. For some years, the great 
majority of pupils who leave at 15 will continue to enter secondary modem schools, but the present 
substantial numbers attending some form of comprehensive school will continue to grow as the new 
policy is implemented. The comprehensive schools, whether new foundations, or varying combin- 
ations of types (a), (b) and (c), will be larger schools, generally offering a wider range of courses than 
the existing secondary modem schools. The present tendency for secondary technical schools to lose 
their identity as separate institutions, and to become components of some type of comprehensive 
school will be accelerated. 

Many secondary modem and most comprehensive schools offer from one to three years of 
schooling beyond the compulsory period, thereby providing short, intermediate and long second- 
ary courses under one roof or in one institution. 

Because of the substantial curricular autonomy enjoyed by each school, it is not possible to 
provide a nationally valid analysis of the subjects and the time given to each in the final compulsory 
year of lower secondary education. However, enquiries made in connection with two reports on the 
education of the young school leaver, issued in 1963 and 1968 respectively, have produced a 
general picture of what these boys and girls were doing near the end of their time at school. 

The first of th~= p enquiries 1 produced the following picture of the subjects most frequently 
taken, and the average time allotted to them, in the fourth-year curriculum for boys in 117 and the 
girls in 115 secondary modem schools in England and Wales in 1961. (The proportions of girls, 
boys’ and co-educational schools in the sample was approximately 1:1:3.) 



Subject 


°/o of weekly timetable 


Approximate weekly hours 


Boys 


Girts 


Boys 


Girls 


1. Humanities 

Mother tongue 
Religious instruction 
History 
Geography 
Other subjects 


20 

6 

6 

6 

1 


20 

6 

6 

6 

1 


4*U 

IV* 

IV* 

IV* 

1/4 


4V4 

IV* 

IV* 

IV* 

l /4 


39 


39 


9V* 


9 1 /* 


2. Science and mathematics 

Science 

Mathematics 


r 

6 

18 


5 

17 


lVs 

4V* 


1V4 

4 l /4 


24 


22 


6 


5V* 


3. Practical subjects 

Art and music 
Physical education 
Wood and metal work 
Technical drawing 
Housecraft and needlework 


9 

10 

12 

6 


13 

8 

18 


2 

2 1 /4 

3 

•IV* 

i 


3 

PA 

4 1 /* 

1 


37 


39 


8V4 


9V4 


Combined Total 


100 


100 


24 1 /. 


24V4 



The most common alternative subjects were shorthand and typing (20% or 4 Vs hours) for 
girls, rural science (3 % or % hours) for boys ; and a foreign language (11% or 2 Vs hours) for boys 
and girls. 



1. Newsom Report- op. cit, p. 237. 



